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THE OUTRAM SHIELD, EXHIBITED BY MESSRS, HUNT AND ROSKELL,—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY THE LONDON STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY,—SEE NEXT PAGE 
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Passing to our weekly record of things in general relating to the 
Great Exhibition, it may be stated that on the last day of the past 
week one would have supposed that there had been a resuscitation of 
the London season, so numerous were the private carriages which 
‘were to be seen in waiting in the various approaches to the building. 
As a general rule, since the equalisation of the prices on Fridays and 
Saturdays, the former has been the favourite day with those for 
whore behoof the half-crown system has been established. On the 
Saturday of last week there was, on this account, but a moderate 
attendance, the numbers amounting only to 21,084. The number of 
visitors for the weeks ending Aug. 23 are as follows :— 

















1851. 1862, 
—EE A. - A. > 
Pa ments. Season Tickets, Total Payments, Season Tickets, Total. 
Monday .. 55,622 .. 4,779 .. 60,401 60,136 .. 1,389 .. 51,525 
Tuesday.. 49,635 .. 5,227 54,862 .. 55,476 .. 1,603 57,079 
Wednesday 54,570 5377... 59,947 .. 44,348 .. 219 44,567 
Thursday 452,847 5,144 .. 57,991 49,402 1,089 .. 50,482 
iday 17,617 5,998 .. 23,615 15,661 2,317 .. 17,978 
Saturday 14,284 6,800 .. 21,084 11,479 .. 3,429 .. 14,908 
244,575 .. 33,325 277,900 .. 226,502 .. 10,037 .. 236,539 


From the opening on the Ist of May, down to Saturday, Aug. 23, 
the comparative returns stand thus :—1851, season tickets, 637,360 ; 
. 1862, season tickets, 691,825; 
019,218 ; total, 3,711,043. So far, then, the balance 
— present exhibition is 310,582 on the money 3 at 
doors, and 256,117 on the gross total of admissions. It is under 
the head of season tickets only that there is a numerical increase to 
be placed to the credit of 1862; and that numerical increase is 
54,465. The present period affords a fluctuation in favour of South 
Kensington, as remarkable as the decline in the fortunes of the Hyde 
Park show, which occurred in the same part of August, 1851. There 
‘was then a temporary falling-off; there is now, let us hope, a per- 
manent rise. But we must remember 
former # vg there came an awakening as of a giant refreshed. 
fact, 





that, after the 1 Oe | 


ere were two seasons in that memorable twelvemonth. | 


London was, com tively speaking, deserted in August and some 
part of September ; but the town returned to itself a little later in 

e autumn, and paid hearty honours to the Great Exhibition at its 
close. The summer season of 1862 has outlived its ordinary term. It 
seems likely that the number of persons now in the metropolis will 
hardly diminish, being recruited by arrivalsin equal proportion to the 
departures. But will there be so sudden a rush at the close? Will the 
International Exhibition receive within its walls such multitudes as 
thronged fhe Palace of Glass? It is even doubtful whether there 
would be room for them all. We know what difficulty there is in 


moving through the building on a sixty-thousand day. Can loco- | 
motion be possible when upwards of 100,000 people are there assembled ? | 


One day’s total in 1851 reached 109,915, and the average attendance 
on the shilling days of the final week exceeded 104,000. 
One source of profit to which the authorities of 1862 may look with 


a double pleasure is the liberality of the wealthy classes employing | 


labour and mindful of labour’s great requirement—rational] relaxa- 
tion. ‘Ihe large bodies of workmen who may be seen, not only on 
shilling days, but frequently when the entrance charge is half-a-crown, 
attest the generous spirit in which this great opportunity has been 
seized by the heads of large manufacturing establishments. On 
Saturday Messrs. Penn and Son, of Deptford, treated 1500 workmen, 
together with their wives and children, to a visit, paying the expenses 


of their journey and of refreshment in Mr. Morrish’s department. | 


Excursionists continue to arrive from all parts of the country, the 


Great Western line having brought 2590, on Friday, from Bristol and | 


Exeter. 
sightseeing by the kindness of employers. 

*‘The Dlustrated Catalogue of 
two large octavo volumes, and has been for gale in the building in the 
course of this week. Great pains have been bestowed on this work, 
and, though perhaps not quite ect, it is, as a whole, a mo3t 
careful and valuable record of the International Exhibition. Tao 
book embraces a concise history of the undertaking, written by M:. 
John Hollingshead. Besides the wood-engravings with whic’ it is 
embellished, which are to be found on every page, there are s) n> 
excellent colour-engravings by Messrs. Day and Messrs. Leighton 
Brothers. 

The company at the exhibition and in the gardens of the Horti- 
cultural Society have included the ex-Queen of the French, the 
Duc de Nemours, the Duc de Chartres, and the Comte de Paris. 
There were also present on the same day Dom Miguel de Braganza, 
exKing of Portugal, and a numerous attendance of Portuguese gentle- 
men, among whom were M. de Lancastre, representative of the ancient 
house of the Marquises of Abrantes, Dom Antio d’ Almada, the Comte 
de Bobadela, = Colonel eK oo. a ene Court 
engaged the special attention of this inguis party, who were 
caaied by the superintendent of the department, M. Francisco 
Oliveira. ere has been a more than ordinarily full allowance of 
music on most days. Some excellent performances have been 
given by Miss Beatrice Jenkins, Mr. John Barnett, and other 
musicians, on the fine pianos of Messrs. Kirkman, Cadby, Allison, 
and Wornum. at 

Anew department has been just added to theexhibition. That depart- 
ment represents a State—akingdom. King Kamehameha IV. does not 
figure in the A/manach de Gotha, He isnot Monarch of any European 
country, but of a little group known tolerably well to readers of 
‘Captain Cook’s Voyages’’ as the Sandwich Islands. He is, neverthe- 
lees, a Power; and that her Britannic Majesty has received a tangible 
— of friendliness from the Hawaiian sovereignty is a fact not the 
less gratifying to Enghshmen from the little circumstance that the 
new display of objects in the International Exhibition has arrived 

h Lady Franklin’s hands. It is to her Ladyship, as ambas- 
sadrees or feminine commissioner, that we owe this interesting col- 
lection. _—. of beapreeets _— by the King to y 
Franklin, shows the usual dexteri carving savage, or 
lately savage, tribes. Hawaii is evidently rising in seale of 
nations. “The people who once wore nothing but a few feather orna- 
ments and a strin of shell-beads—there are specimens of such attire 


, and 

Visitors 4 sof pct 
= bird hich is _ 
of the distressed 
ives, has been brought into the exhibition. It is 
ing machine 


ing through a 
to be found in the Austrian Court, and is, in fact, a 
which imitates the human voice; but, as may be su 
articulating, or giving utterance to anything like 








THE OUTRAM SHIELD IN THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 


i objects in the case of f ’ 

That which we this week engrave consists of a large shield of 
oxydised silver, iron, and steel, richly damascened in gold. The 
eS a teen a Os Maen 
in Outram’s career, i i e subjugation o' ¢ Bhils in 

ouainntl with the relief of ow in 1957. It is in 


1822, and terminating 
low relief, skilfully divided into six subjects :—The subjugation of the 


Bhils; the civilisation of the same tribe; Moor Noor Mohammed 
Khan, a dyi — in, igni is son otection 

Colonel ‘Outram the defence of the Residency at H ; the 
ch. of the 3rd Bombay Cavalry on the uare at the 


Many of these are franked or assisted in their expedition of | 


e Exhibition’’ is now complete in | 





would have won by keeping it, Sir James having been appointed by 
the Governor-General at that critical period. 

A emall circle of steel damascened with gold, which separates this 
from the low relief, contains eight medallion portraits of Sir James’s 
companions in the Lucknow campaign—Sir John lis, General 
Niell, Sir Robert Napier, and G. E. W. Couper, of the Bengal Civil 
service ; and of Sir Edward Lugard, General er, General Jacob, 


Outram, Bart., G.C.B., “in token of the affectionate regard of his 
friends and admirers and brother officers, and in appreciation of his 
sterling and brilliant qualities which have ever marked his career, 
and in lasting testimony of his gallantry, self-devotion, and highly 
chivalrous bearing during the operations attending on and following 
the relief of Lucknow, 1857.’’ 

The shield is worthy of the great man to whom it is dedicated; it 
is a noble and conscientious piece of art-work, conferring great credit 
on the artist, Mr. Armstead, and the manufacturers who produced it. 
It moreover indicates great progress in art, and, although not without 
faults, is one in the production of which both this country and age 
may well feel proud, 








SILVER STATUETTE OF THE PRINCE OF WALES IN 
THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 

Tue statuette of his Royal Highness the Prince of W: exhibited 

by Mr. Harry Emanuel, is a very spirited and artistic , and has 

been produced in oxydised silver so as to give effect to the 

work of the artist. The Prince is 

Sapaapeet ent, 


; indeed, 

of the Prince 

en one considers 
the public, how 
Great 


statutes are before 


will yet be rejoiced to possess a copy in a metal almost as beautiful, 
more fitted for artistic purposes, and even more enduring, 





THE PATENT COW-MILKER IN THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION, 





We seem quickly to be losing the poetry of rustic life. The 
mower is no longer required at the scythe, nor the reaper at the 
sickle ; that bent figure at the barn-door swinging to the music of 
the flail is gone ; the whistle of the ploughboy is gradually dying in 
the distance; and now we are called upon to dismiss the ruddy milk- 
maid. A machine has been invented for milking cows, and is now 
on exhibition in the United States’ department of the International 
Exhibition. The teats of the cow just drop into four elastic tubes 
placed under them, in communication with an exhaust apparatus 
and a reservoir. The quick movement of two handles creates a 
yacuum, and the udder is instantaneously emptied of its contents in 
four continuous streams. While the operation is distressingly prac- 
tical, it is very cleanly, and, we believe, agreeable to the cow. The 
milk is withdrawn at the rate of a a minute. The patent 
of the ‘“‘ cow-milker’’ has been to Watkins and Keene, of 
Birmingham, for £5000, and a royalty to the original inventors ; and 
it is stated that the firm have —T recei orders sufficient to 
cover the expenses of the paten’ that the machine is rapidly 
being adopted fby all the great dairymen throughout the country. 
A prize medal and honourable mention have been awarded to the 
patent milking apparatus. 


Sir David Brewster, writing in Good Words on the illusions 
produced by the two eyes of a person combining the pictures of objects formed 
on their retina, says :—*“ In the decoration of our its, and in dresses, 


or sink into hollows, a result which, while it gives 
observer, does not improve the person who is observed.” 


A new gunpowder was wigd at the late Frankfort shooting- 
feast, ona with success, I ts are a lower price 
more effectual action than the general 


to the eye of the 


male and female, small es ee oa be avoided, and ularly 
small squares’ The observer can ee 
gous figures in female dresses, thus causing part ‘pan % to bulge out 


merit is added— after thirty shots it left the barrel as clean as it was 
lore firing. Ite colour is ee DS ee 

decayed wood small. The inventor is a Artillery Captain in 

Spandan, and invention is being tested by the Prussian Government. 


WELL-KEPT BUTTER—In 1814 (says the Journal de ’ Aisne 
the Cossacks, concealed a crock of f: 
her house. After 
the exact in 
, ba after a while the 
whole matter was forgotten. Last week some workmen digging for the 
foundations of a house came upon the pot in question, and on opening what 
they to be atreasure, discovered the butter as white and firm as when 
buried forty-eight years before. 


Post-OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS.—Although the Post Office 
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respect to Post-office savings-banks, Some part of their progress occa- 
sionally transpire, and show that, in spite of the eral depression of trade 
| and the distressed condition of particular cts, these institutions are 


| rapidly obtaining a business of enormous magnitude, 





For instance, the 
acknowledgments for deposits, which are sent from the General Post Office to 
the depositors, are printed with consecutive numbers, and we have recently 
seen acknowledgments the numbers on which showed that there have al 
been more than 360,000 deposits In the Post-office banks, although those banks 
have only been in full operation for little more than five ths. The 
of deposits in them must also be very considerable, Those of our readers who 
are depositors know that each Post-office bank iesues its own sets of depasitors’ 
books numbered consecutively, and we know of many Post-office banks, 
each of which has issued beoks to more than 300 depositors, whilst several 
of these banks have gained more than 1000 depositors. The rapidity 
and precision with whieh the enormous business of the Post-office banks is 
transacted is trnly remarkable, as those who have had occasion to withdraw 
from a Post-office bank will admit. We know of a case in which a man who 
had deposited money in a Post-office bank in London, and whose 
compelled him to visit a town in the north of England, had 
portion of his money. He wrote in the usual way for the money to the General 

‘ost, Office on a Thursday night, and on the yee gy the following Saturday 
the money was paid to him at the Post-office of town in which he was 
staying. The truetees of the old savings-banks, who have in many instances 
maintained their establishments at a co sacrifice of time and labour, 
and from purely benevolent motives, are y determining to transfer the 

Observer. 





labour and responsibility to the shoulders of the Governmert.— 





A LADY’S GLANCE AT THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 
NO. V.—FURS, FEATHERS, AND HAIR, 


THE chief subdivision of the class which we now propose to select for 
examination is one which depends very much on circumstances for its 
attractions, and it must be acknow! that these are not at the 
present season peculiarly favourable to its due ap iation. No 
one cares to linger before a furrier’s shop in the month of A . Such 
repositories seem to wear di the summer season an indifferent and 
despondent aspect, as if conscious of this inevitable neglect: they 
were patiently biding their time until the first frost of October should 
admirers in abundance for the manifold resources then put: 

forth. But in the exhibition we are no longer conscious of times and 
seasons. Even the feeling of locality becomes vague when we find 
ourselves surrounded by emblems -of those wonderful diversities of 
condition which the world affords, and which are thus brought home so- 
forcibly to our perceptions. Everything then seems to come fitly before 
us as a link in the + chain of merciful providential supply and 
intelligent human adaptation; and, from this point of view at any 
rate, we may venture, even in the sultry month of August, to enlarge 
on the beautiful display of furs and skins chiefly situated in the nave 
and south-eastern of the International ibition. 

It is of course well known that the animals which supply the most. 
beautiful and effectual defence from cold are inhabitants of the Arctic 
or northern regions, the zoology of the temperate and tropical 


affording skins which are more ada: for leather, as the 


Bay over 
ete a aristocratical ¢ 

suppli orthern Europe and Siberia, the Russian sable taking 
aa in value over every other skin, except that of the sea otter, 
ereafter to be noticed, and perhaps one or two rare descriptions of 
the fox. The Russian sable is distinguished from its American rival by 
the length and fulness of its fur, no less than by its darker colour and 
glossy softness. A specimen of first-rate quality is worth as much as 
£10, the minimum price being £2 or £3; and, as four or five skins 
are used in the construction ef a moderate-sized muff, the high price 
affixed to various sets of this fur exhibited by our principal furriers 
will not surprise the initiated. Even the minute coverings of the 
paws are, in the case of this little animal, esteemed of sufficient value 
to be joined together for linings, and for this purpose arc to 
countries where labour is ine: ive. The portion of skin lying 
under the jaw, which is lighter in tint the other parts, 
is also united to similar pieces and sold under the name of 
sable gills. About 25,000 skins are annually collected in the 
Russian territory, of which a very small proportion is imported 
into England. favourite yey | to those whom the Emperor and 
other F caged ner yew delight to honour is Fe) lining of this 
fur, the value of which may amount to £1000; and in addition to 
this special consumption there is an extensive private demand among 
the higher classes of society in Russia which must always compel the 
majority of English fur-fanciers to content their ambition with more 
abundant varieties of marten skin, all passing under the smae generic 
name. Of these the Hudson’s Bay sable ranks deservedly the 
ae, It is an excellent fur, and in its best quality scarcely 
inferior in intrinsic beauty to the Russian, which exceeds it about 
fourfold in price. The colour, however, is always some degrees 
lighter, and the aid of the dyer is very frequently called in to adapt 
these skins more closely to the established standard of beauty. About 
120,000 are annually imported into this country, and are chiefly reserved 
for home consumption. To the same family belong the baum or pine 
marten, always found in the depths of some extensive forest remote 
from the habitations of men, and the stone marten, so called from 
its habit of selecting rocks, ruined castles, &o., for its haunts. 
Both are denizens of Kurope. The skin of the former ies 
is brown, the throat alone being yellow; that of the latter 
shades through various tints of a bluish grey, being generally 
assimilated to the colour of the rocks amongst which it is found : 
the pure white of the throat is also a a distinguishing feature. 
The fur is in each case soft and good, and very effective when 
dyed. The French excel especially in the tion of the stone 
marten, which is often known by the name of French sable in conse- 
quence; it may generally be recognised as much colder in tint than 
its rival the pine marten, which in its manufactured state approxi- 
mates closely to the best sable. Among the inferior representatives 

of this fur may be enumerated the mink, which is imported in 
quantities by the Hudson’s Bay Company ; the hair is short but glossy 
and of colour; the fisher, a North y A oa trae animal, larger than 
the sable, with long, full fur, and a round, black tail tapering to a 
point, which some years since xormed the usual decoration of the 
national 4 worn by the Polish Jews; lastly, the kolinsky, or Tartar 
sable, which is occasionally made up in its natural state, and is then 
bright yellow without spot or mark of any kind; more commonly, 
~ ( it is dyed the favourite dark brown and used as an imitative 

ur. 
The ermine, justly held by us in esteem, is, like the best sabl 

uliar to Northern Berwpe end Stheria ~ 
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iron is then passed over the skin to reduce and equalise the substance ; 
the fur is again repeatedly trampled with sawdust, to cleanse it from 
, and then passes into the hands of the cutter, who fashions 


it to its destined form. 

It would be impossible to point out any collection of furs in the 
International Exhibition exhibiting Pag beauty of finish or perfec- 
G0 S gy on those of George Smith and Son, je gas Vg 
situated just under the north-west gallery, and almost within the 
territories of Turk To it we would direct especial attention as a 
beautiful object as affording a most com: illustration of our 
ding remarks on furs in general. The which supports the 
circular forms of skin trophy, various descriptions 
being it. 
with 
of the group is a mantle of pure 


white ermine, without the usual intermixture ar ia 
with a broad border of delicately- chinchilla, w: adapts 
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The handsome trophy of Mr. Nicholay, the Royal furrier, to which 
of the most attractive ornaments of the 


pang os ey by © one 
nave, affording as it does many illustrations of the natural history as 
on 


trimmed velvet mantle, 
the tails retained and 


a short, wavy, ; 
The Persian @ minute curls 
formed by the hair, which, however, are artificially obtained, 
for the animal as soon as born is tightly sewed up in a leathera skin to 

revent theee curls from expanding, and is not released until the 
esired result is obtained. The other descriptions of lamb skin 
extensively used in the countries which produce them need not detain 
us from more attractive objects. Of course, the seal is well repre- 
sented, not only in the form of paletots trimmed with various other 
furs, again incleding the beaver, but even employed as the covering 
of a bonnet, which, edged with miniver and decorated with a plume 
of white feathers, would appropriately complete the sleighing costume 
of a northern belle. For the benefit of those who are not ac- 
quainted with the method of dressing the seal, and who may be 
curious to know how it becomes transformed from a Ga lang- 
haired fur into the exquisite velvet-like substance in which Mr. Nicholay 
exhibits it in various stages of progress, we just state that it is 
the practice to shave off or otherwise remove the long coarse ex- 


general effect of Mr. Nicholay’s trophy is heightened by the display of 
some stuffed animals which must i ir day have been of 


posed of our English fawn, which seems i 


P" Crosing 


of ordi- 









the fe pon stork is seen y ae ne : 
~ fashion, and cow together by a 
veil of marabout fibres is also an i A 


impossible to associate them in idea with any other than the des- 
tined Se nel hore ee ne oe Aare eee 
is provi ; an ving adverted to this example of forethought 
on the part of our coiffeurs, it is almost needless to add they 
peoparel to mimo even the strangest vagaries of Nature. 








PERREAUX’ PATENT PUMP-VALVES IN THE WESTERN 
ANNEXE OF THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
FIG. 
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Tus ing pump-valves is extremely i ious, 
simple, and efficient ; it is — the valves contained in the 
human heart. ves indi 
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ittee appointed to inquire into 





famous Australian botanist, has just pub- 
ive yolumes “On Plants Indi to Victoria.” He is 
of the plants discovered in North-Western 
and Mr, Stuart 


fy 
es 
: 
“ 


The Conway, of 1156 tons, belonging to Mr. E. de Pass, Captain 

, sailed from Southampton on Sunday week for Brisbane, Queensland, 

with 396 emigrants, of whom 219 were English, 140 Scotch, and 8 Irish. They 
comprise 48 married cou , 88 single men, 141 single women, 29 boys, 34 giris, 
and 8 infante, the whole under the charge of Surgeon-Superintendent J. G. 
Winstone. Mr. R. BE. Pym was appointed schoolmaster, and Miss Pym matron. 
A large number of the emigrants were nominees of land purchasers, and among 
there about 100 were nominated by Miss Rye. Mr. B, A. Smith, the emigration 
South istedd the Rev. N. Cotton, distributed the «um of 

igration Charity, among the most neves- 








FIGURE IN VULCANISED INDIARUBBER IN THE 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
VULCANISED indiarubber, or caoutchouc im: 
although invented only a few years ago in 
applied to numerous purposes, 


sphere, rain, snow, heat, and 
by its use for some years in the mam ‘insulators’’ for the 
wires of electric telegra; &c.,° without the slighest alteration of 
surface and with insulation. It affords advan’ especially 
in its less liability to injury, over all the materials, such as glass and 
in, used as nonconductors. The qualities we have enumerated 
seem to indicate ised i bber is also a far better 
material for , mm lying, and uently diffusing 
and rendering i the of the sculptor any hitherto 
used ; and employment in scul; 


iful, soft, 


woods in the rough, and manufactured into walking-sticks, um! 

Soalon, eae oe Herr Meyer is also the exhibitor of the large 
trophy of these articles under western dome. The statue is 
situated not far from this 


Hanse Town it, under gallery. The 
modelling of the statue was intrusted to the Hanoverian sculptor, 
Herr Engelhard, and it was prepared y for this exhibition. 


from their dominion. 
Varus, the Roman Governor in German rendered himzelf 
especially obnoxious for his rapacity, and Hermann, under pre‘ens> 
of guiding him to a favourable position for attacking some turbulen’ 
neighbouring tribes of Germans, led him into an ambuscade which 
Hermann had preconcerted with these tribes. Hermann, placing 
himself at their head, led the attack upon Varus and the soveral 
legions he had with him, and the whole force, unable from the nature 
of the ground to form or act together, was destroyed in detail. This 
defeat created great alarm in Rome, and by it the Romans lost all their 
conquests beyond the Rhine, and did not afterwards recover anything 
like absolute undisputed sway over North Germany. Hermann 
remained for twelve years the leader and champion of Germany, bx 
he was subsequently defeated by Germanicus, and ultimately killet 
by his own relations. 


“THE WOUNDED ACHILLES.” PLASTER STATUE. BY 
CARL CAUER. IN THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


y ° 
the muscles might, it is true, disappear in the 


finished statue ; but the extremities are too small, and there is too 


either to gain glory and die early, or live a long but inglorious life. 
We know whic chose. 
By later pocts 


it 


con’ the 
fulorum for the most powerfal and 


“THE PERL.” MARBLE STATUR, BY J.S. WESTMACOTT, 
IN THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
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“THE WHISPER,” BY J. SANT. “a GIRL WITH A PITCHER,” BY T. GAINSBOROUGH. 


“ 7 ” . AW childhood ; the blooming cheek, the liquid, flashing eye, the pulpy lip; | which the works of Mr. Sant are held is a proof of his having been so with | these pretty little ladies have apparently caught sight of or expect, and the 

oan Rm eree, | FATED BT. SARE: fun, and frolic, and =~ Smad sinaie of boys; the kittenish pl , | considerable success. The > ans the subject of our ing arrests the | nature of the coomingly mischievons and naughty confidence ‘‘ whispered” 
IN THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. the incipient coquetry, the waywardness and archness of girls! ) eye in the International Gallery by the force and depth of its and the | in what is, probably, their place of concealment. 

Sm JosHua Reynowps, like most other old bachelors, was extremely fond | so only approximately he has mastered some of the greatest difficulties of his | mchness of its colour. The flesh-tints, as artists term them, the 

of children, and his representations of them are among the greatest triumphs | art, and is entitled to much honour. | “carnations;’’ the deep red mantle; the diverse hues, or, as they are y Sneneae See A eee 

of modern art. The as delighted to have them playing in his| The popular painter whose pleasing picture we have engraved has | popularly called, “ es,” of brown hair; the vine-leaves; the sombre, | “& GIRL WITH A PPYCHER.” PAINTED BY 

studio to study their “‘peachlike” complexions, to watch their play, and undoubtedly imitated, either consciously or unconsciously, Bir Joshua | warm green background; the poppy and other flowers, &c., form a4 very | %. ot. : a) i, ee . 

botrow suggestions from the artless and untaught grace of their attitudes. | Reynolds in the pictures of child-life which he has made his more particular | pleasing combination of colour. e handling, as is usual in the works of T. GAINSBOROUGH. IN THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 

Children are at once the glory and despair of the artist. The subtle and | specialty. Whether, like Sir Joshua, Mr. Sant is also a “bachelor,” we | this painter, is broad and free. The attitudes and expressions of the little | Tus delightful picture stands almost as much alone for its wonderful luminous- 

impalpable delicacies of form and colour in children, and their incessant rest- | cannot say, but we can certify that he is not ‘‘old.” The fact that the | maidens are very natural, and, with the title, suggestive; but as these—we | ness, richness, and power of colour and effect as the painter’s famous “ Blue 

lesaness, render them the most difficult of all subjects. Where is the painter | living painter is a follower of the deceased master is evident both in the | trust we may be permited to say—have been faithfully preserved by our | Boy.”’ The modelling, also, is equally solid; the rotundity given to the girl’s 

who can perfectly convey on canvas the exuberant animal spirits of early | subjects chosen and in the style of execution; while the appreciation in | draughtsman and engraver, we will leave the reader to speculate upon whom | cheeks being very remarkable, while the drawing is certainly superior. This 
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picture compels so much instinctive admiration that we hardly turn 
aside, as it were, to think of the technical displa in the 
— we have named, and especially in the less palpable form of 

rawing and composition. We sce that the attitude is right, the 
figure perfectly natural; but we do not reflect upon the consummate 
skill required to express balanced movement on the bare feet so per- 
fectly, to render that turn of the head without the least constraint, 
to indicate the weight sustained by the pendent arm, to give illusion 
to tho foreshortening of the other arm. We see the wind catching 
the narrow petticoat, the line thus formed contrasted by that of the 
edge of the foreground plane beyond, the trees and cottage on the 
left sustaining the figure on the side most needing support, and a tall 
tree in the distance on the right bowed by the wind and contributing 
to ihe same effect on the other side; and we see the curves of the girl’s 
head and the lower centre of interest—the dog’s head—repeated in 
the cloud forms above. We see these things, but only when we 
look expressly for them, so —_ the art concealed, so simple the 
means of expression employed. e only fault that can possibly be 
hinted in respect to the painting is that the glazings are too deep 
and rich for the grey of outdoor effect. 

It is not, however, for its mere technical merits that this picture is 
go extraordinary. Although these merits may be easily overlooked 
in such a subject so felicitously treated, it is yet almost a contradic- 
tion of terms to assert that they can be absent any work which 
makes a lasting impression on the artistic eye and cultivated mind. 
But it is for its truly Kapp 4 and ineffable naturalness that the 
picture is so exceptional in its effect on the mind. At the first glance 
we cannot help sympathising with the poor little rustic maiden, 
despite her rags, her scanty dress, her unkempt hair, The ingenuous- 
ness, sweetness, dutifulness, the humbleness, the contentment, the 
lovingness of the little girl steal into our heart the longer we look. 
She poe, wesken teaiy: plleher-te the ssighioering ‘wil.e) Rew 

e poor, broken y e neig! ow 
she looks half back in the direction of home with something like 
— longing, and howall the while she must carry in her caressing arm 

er own little pet puppy. Can we wonder how the poor child probably 
came to toonk her pitcher? If, indeed, we give the picture much time 
the painter’s magic ws a deeper over us, and we find its 
intense interest deepen into pathos as we think of the lowliness of 
humanity—of the millions of poor whose errand in life is no 
higher than this poor child’s ; the ‘“‘ hewers of wood and drawers of 
water’’ who toil with love and contentment to the appointed harvest, 
and wage till ‘‘the silver chord be loosed, or the oo bowl be 
broken, or the pitcher be broken at the fountain ;”’ till they lie down 
and are forgotten like the wild flowers of departed seasons, which they 
oo —— ‘ Setes 

n such pictures o ish rusticity as these Gainsborough showed 
something of the an eon of feeling and originality of 
subject and treatment, something of the same scorn of udo- 
classical and academic constraint which Hogarth manifested in his 
immortal pictures of —_—- life and manners. We owe these perfect 
transcripts of rustic life to the genial, unsophisticated nature and 
Fnglish landscape-loving nature of Gainsborough. Although no 
painter has surpassed Sir Joshua Reynolds in the representation of 
childish beauty and character, he never gives us the real rough and 
reacy rusticity of Gainsborough’s cottage children. It has been said, 
thovgh it would appear scarcely credible, that the original of this 








picture, as well as that of the “‘Girl Feeding Pigs’? (73), was not a 
cotiuge girl, but a child of high rank. If it was so the painter has 
Tr (ly concealed all artificiality, self-conciousness, or assumption of 


me y 
cl erecter; but it was more likely a peasant child of the neighbourhood 
of Lath or his native Sudbury. 

‘Tuste in art was so much a matter of fashion in the latter half of 
lest century that Gainsborough could find no purchasers for 


the 

pictures of this kind or for his charming landscapes, and they lined 
the hall ond corridor communicating with his studio at Schomburg 
Houee, Pail-reall. It is much to the honour of Gainsborough’s great 


al, Reynolds, that, although op: to his theories of what should 
te ibe highest end and aim of art, he frankly confessed his admiration 
for these works, justifying his appreciation by saying, in effect, 
that it eccmed to him that a picture which perfectly achieved what it 
attempted, though lower in kind, is far more precious than a picture 
in the highest welk of art which could but suggest its own short- 
coming. The ‘Girl Feeding Pigs’’ Reynolds bought out of the 
exhibition for 100 guineas, although Gainsborough asked only 





60 guiness. It is a healthy sign of our own time that, with all our 
artif ities of taste and conventionalites of caste, the Cottage Girls 
of Gainsborough win hearty and universal admiration. 


i picture is now in the possession of J. F. Bassett, Esq., who 
€crived it from the late Baroness Bassett. There is another “‘ Cottage 


Girl, with Dog and Pitcher,’’ possessed by Lord De Dunstanville. 
Havlitt styles this picture a general favourite. ‘‘ The little dog,’’ he 
sayr, “‘is certainly admirable; his hair looks as if it had been just 


washed and combed. 








The works of improvement in the Bois de Vincennes and on 
the heights of St. Mandé, Paris (says Galignani), are rapidly advancing. 
Besides the boulevards running straight from the wood to the fortifications, a 

ind idamised road has been made from the old demi-lune of the old 

igh road. On the right a large lake is now being 

dy islands in the middle ; on the left are a restanrant, 
illants, and the old brewery of St. Mandé, now being 
arrack for the guardians of the wood. In the cellars of this 

named establishment, formerly stone quarries, there is a geological 
curiosity, consiating of a petrified tree, embedded in a rock forming the ceiling. 
Lovell, the last link but one of a generation of 
uthey, Coleridge, Cottle, and others of literary eminence formed 
advanced age of ninety-one, on Sunday week, at 












part. cic at the 


Lairthwaite Cottage, Keswick, the residence of Miss Kate Southey, the 
daughter of the late poet-laureate. Robert Lovell, Southey, and Coleridge 
married three sisters named Fricker, of whom the deceased lady was the eldest. 
In 1794 a small volume of poems, the joint production of Lovell and Southey, 
was issned. Mrs. Lovell was one of the parties to be included in the American 


emigration scheme of the philosophic bards, which they dignified by the name 
of “ Pantisocrasy.” Southey, writing in the above-named year to his brother, a 
val subaltern, says:—“‘In March we depart for America—Lovell, his wife, 
ver, and two of his sisters, all the Frickers; my mother, Miss Peggy, and 
8; Heath, apothecary, &c.; G. Burnett, 8. T. Coleridge, Robert Allen, 















rt Sovthey.” The enthusiasm of the poets gave way before practical 
difficulties, their ideas of emigration, fortunately for themselves, beiag inca- 
pable of realisation. Lovell died in 1796, his venerable widow surviving him 
for the long period of sixty-six years, finding a home in the household of the 
kindhearted Southey during his lifetime, and subsequently passing the 
remainder of her days in the society of his danghter. On Thursday week she 
was buried in Crosthwaite Churchyard, her grave being next to that of 
the poet and her sister. The Revs. Cuthbert Southey and Derwent Coleridge 
(Prebend of St. Paul's), both natives of Keswick, and the only surviving sons 
of the two distinguished Lake poets, attended the funeral. 

SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT.—The annual report just 
issued by the Science and Art Department of the Committee of Council on Edu- 
cation, states that in science schools or classes there are now 3147 persons under 
instruction, of whom 2278 are in schools under certificated teachers, and con- 
sequently receiving aid in the form of payments on results; 76,303 pupils in 
parochial and public schools, and 15,494 in central schools, in connection with 
this department, received instructions in art in 1861 ; and 91,836 persons were 
tanght drawing in the schools of art. The South Kensington Musenm was 
visited by more than 600,000 persons in the year; 8884 photographs, un- 
mounted, were sold; the amount received being £715. Mr. Redgrave reports 
that the pictures in oil are being by degrees secured from injury by glass, and 


’ 





most of those more particularly susceptible of injury from their delicate 
execution, and which are on a level with the spectator, have been already 
eo guarded. Ventilation and the ie of the heat have been 
carefully attended to, and ev precaution used to preserve these valuable 
works from deterioration. collections, as a whole, are under the 


best conditions for insuring their perfect preservation, and in the instance 
of the few works in which change is to be apprehended its has been 
arrested by the precautions adopted. Mr. Sheepshanks has added to his mani- 
ficent gifts a picture in ofl by Mr. Mulready, “ Mother and Child,” painted 
expressly to add to the series of that artist’s works. Under the head of 
institutions subject to the superintendence of this department, Sir R. 
Murchison reports the progress of the geological survey: 1430 square miles 
in Great Britain were surveyed in the year. The Government of the King 
of Italy have resolved to « > a geological survey of that kingdom, and 
to carry it on upon the plan adopted here; and M. Sella, of Turin, has in a 
recent visit to London been supplied with all the necessary information for the 
development of thie scherae. The Botanical Gardens of the Royal Dublin 
Society have been opened on Sunday since Aug. 18, 1861, and on the remaining 
Sundays of that year they were visited by no less than 80,655 persons, upwards 
of 15,000 being present on one occasion. ‘The visitors were chiefly of the 
hombler classes. Not a flower appears to have been plucked, nor a plant 
injured, with the exception of some potted plants thrown down in the con- 
servatories in consequence of the narrowness of the passages, 





EDUCATIONAL WORKS AND APPLIANCES IN THE 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
Epvucatton has at all times in civilised countries been considered a 
matter of importano>, ani justly; for, as the products of the 
soil are the physical riche: of a S:ate, th» knowledge and enlighton- 
ment of its inhabitants constitute its moral and in 1 wealth. 
In former days, when war was a more general occupation than, for- 

tunately, it is now, the exercise of the body in ial accompli 

ments was almost the ay Se given to the young; ‘and the 
highest in the land was educated, intellectually, than the 
humblest peasant or mechanic among ourselves. And when edusa- 
tion began to be held in esteem it was almost confined to the clerical 
order ; Se ee Se eS ee to read 


those ~ times. 
was looked w 
could add nothi 


as little to 
to their ca 


Still more recently, Governments have taken upon themselves the 
ibility of providing instruction for those who from their cir- 

cumstances could scarcely otherwise obtain it. 

ment has been given for the di of the 

and for the best mechanical aids in 


even 
career. We have not only availed ourselves of the e ience of other 
countries, but we have made valuable additions to the general stock 
of information on this interesting subject; and we have expended 
vast sums on po} instructions—the very best purpose to which 
they could possibly be devoted. The experiment of a national m 
was first tried in Ireland, where the population was most deeply 
steeped in ignorance; and, though it has done much good there, it 
has not ameliorated the condition of the country as much as might 
fairly have been . Here the introduction of a similar system 
has attended with far more beneficial results. 

It was most judiciously intended by the committee to whom the 
educational department of the present exhibition was intrusted that 
the contributions to it sent by the various countries should be in 
juxtaposition; they would then be seen and compared with great 
facility. But the foreign commissioners were desirous of keeping each 
educational collection separate ; and, though this was unfo te, it 
can scarcely cause us any surprise, when we perceive that some coun- 
_ exhibit very little connected with education, and others nothing 
whatever. 

The British Educational Collection has been placed in the most 

inconvenient and remote locality of the whole building, and has been 
jumbled up with photography and its requisites ; nor is it likely to be 
visited except by those who feel a special interest in what it contains. 
Considering its importance, it is not very extensive; but this is not 
the fault of the contributors, since fifteen times as much space was 
demanded by them as could be granted. It was necessary, therefore, 
to make a selection; but there is quite enough to show the present 
state of education, as far as its matériel is concerned. The books 
exhibited are numerous and well chosen; all the eminent publishers 
have sent their most approved educational works, and every one who 
leases has an opportunity of examining them. The various well- 
own ebneodiensl institutions show what they have done in pro- 
viding books and requisites of a useful and convenient description. 
There are books for the blind, and untearable books for children, 
excellent maps, and a projection of the two hemispheres, representing 
the globular form of the earth in such a way as to prevent or remove 
the usual crude ideas of young persons on the point. Of the many 
good globes which are exhibited that of Macintosh, made of india- 
rubber, seems to be the most convenient; when not indated it 
occupies very little space. 

The National School Society shows some oxcollent models of school 
furniture, and among them telescope desks, which are very simple 
and can be made to ocoupy very little room. The Home and Colonial 
School Society exhibits admirable specimens of school fittings, and 
models of gymnastic requisites. The different peculiar forms of 
instruction are fully illustrated : thus, the mode of teaching the blind, 
and particularly by the phonetic system; the managemont of infant 
schools, &c. Not the least interesting object in this department is a 
model showing the benefits derived from reformatory and ragged 
schools. The rescue of the young from vice and crime, and their 
career of training until join some useful trade or calling, are very 
effectively represented. a strange oversight it has not been 
attempted to confine the toys and games exhibited in this class to 
those relating to educational purposes; and hence most of what are 
shown here are entirely out of place. Toys are, howover, a 
necessity for the young; and they may very often be turned into 
a pleasing and effective means of imparting instruction. When 
destined for this purpose they are strictly appliances of education ; 
otherwise they have no connection with it. There are numerous 
small collections of a very useful kind: thus the Home and 
Colonial School Society shows a number of common objects, with 
many of which children are familiar only by name; also objects illus- 
trating the manufactures of Great Britain. There are chemical 
apparatus and chemicals for the simpler kinds of elementary instruc- 
tion in such matters; collections of minerals, some of them having 
particular reference to the teaching of geology; fossils and shells; 
zoological series and anatomical specimens; mechanical and other 
diagrams ; models illustrative of the elements of physical science ; in 
a word, between private exhibitors and public bodies, nearly every- 
—s is shown that is required for a sound and practical elementary 

ucation. 


, who, not including those 
thousand. But it provides 





owes 80 much, 
if they perform their arduous duties with 
zeal and fidelity, are almost certainly shortened by their exertions in 
the public service. Austria is well, provided with schools of every 
kind and for every class; even the esses who instruct the 
children of the higher orders are trained in establishments instituted 
for the purpose; and thus the children of the wealthy are provided 
with at least as teachers as those of the —which is not 
always the case with us. Among the requisites for teaching shown 
by Austria we observe means of instruction in shorthand, a branch 
not often considered as belonging to ordi uéation. We find 
maps printed, not on paper, 

convenient and durable than the ordinary kind ; 
of ing formal lessons unnecessary ; pi 


us, the Griden Wally, 


tive anatomy. ‘ 

two small compartments in the north-western 
ery with objects belonging to this class, In one of them, devoted 

to the school of industry, besides ordinary apparatus, such a3 books 

models of school-desks, &., we find a collestion of substances used 

for domestic purposes; historical and mechanical diagrams; designs 


some of them extromely beautiful; ani specimens of 





for ae &e 
the work by the pupils, In the other, which comstibutes a Belgian 





and other illustrations of natural 
ilosophical instruments; 
mutes, &c. 


en we how extensive and how perfect a system of 
education has been organised in the French empire. The Im 00 n- 
partment is devoted to the means and _— for instruction; the 
the results obtained from in the shape of wo-ks 

executed pod a nn.’ In the former, besides an excellent colloction 
of books cot with » Blobes, maps, &c., is an orrery 
placed within a of glass, having the stars depicted upon 
models of solids, and curves, photographio oopi2s 

f mical diagrams, natural 

&c. In the compartmen! which 


the model of a gymnasium for females, tho various 
and the he con used, being very clearly 


ion of Italy, in the south-central gallery, is 
bes confusedly mixed up with other matters—with anatomical models 


time ap | to develop themselves. It includes some good diagrams, 
i collection of chemical substarices, a 


a 
small museum of economic y; —s; the various agricultural 
products of the country, mineralogical natural history speci- 
mens, &o. 

Prussia has long been distinguished for her exertions in the cause 
of education. the educational apparatus which she exhibits 


at the south-west corner of the ma; 
aed cape patton tn scfonreln te le 2 gpa ate teaching the rudi- 
6 


ments o su surfaces, or ts of sur- 
faces, which are to be pro Gand; eaabe very ensellond clemen: 
collections of minerals, &c 


The educational contributions of Russia, in the north-west gallery, 
is scarcely worth a visit. Its most inent objects are models of 
animals and fruits, and representations of the different varieties of 
the human race. Switzerland has done little to show the progress 
which she has really made in education. Her contribution in the 
north-west gallery is nearly confined to a few neat mechanical 
diagrams, collections of common substances, objects relating to 
natural history, and herbariums. 

We have now directed the reader’s attention to the chief points of 
interest connected with the educational d ent. Among the 
countries which exhibit nothing connected with the subject are Spain, 
Portugal, and Rome: and how ive is this fact! Those vory 
places which are most in want of education for the humbler classes 
are the least concerned about it. But, wherever a religion whose 
greatest foe is enlightenment possesses uncontrolled sway over every- 
thing in the shape of education, even the progress of modern times, 
great and rapi as it is, can scarcely succeed in introducing that 
** knowledge ’’ which, being “‘ power,”’ would soon become too strong 
for superstition and despotism, its most determined opponents. 








GLASS FOR HOUSEHOLD PURPOSES IN THE 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


WHutte it must be admitted that in order to our healthy ed anc »m ont 
in some manufactures, with the suceess of which a knowledge of deoo- 
rative art is intimately associated, we have found it desirable to 
import from other nations men more skilled in ornamentation than 
ourselves, it is yet true that in one art-manufacture a‘ least we 
have achieved without any such assistance that excellenco which 
places us in advance of all other competitors for similar success. 

In the glass manufacture we are in this happy position, fer wo have 
acquired the trne method of working the substance into shapes which 
are alike beautiful and consistent with its character. It is nob suf- 
ficient to discover a mode of forming it into articles of utility, or even 
of shaping it into objects which are both beautiful and useful, if they 
do not result from a just mode of working it, for in order to satisfac- 
tion (in the absence of which there cannot be beauty) there must be 
a frank acknowledgment of the nature of the material, and the aspect 
of the article fabricated must ever point to its character and properties 
as well as its mode of production. 

It is apparent, then, that a ialty of character must mark the 
works of each branch of manufacture, or, in other words, that the 
articles of each manufacture should possess an amount of indi- 
viduality; thus, glass vessels which are best formed from a bubble 
of the metal, the production of which is rendered possible by the 
ductility of the material, should differ in character from articles of 
earthenware, as thess are formed in a different manner; and as clay 
differs in ies from glass, and works both of clay and of glass 
should differ from those of iron in view of the difference in the 
character of the material, and the necessary dissimilarity of the 
modes of production; and even articles formed of the same material 
and wrought in dissimilar ways should differ sufficiently to indicate 
the particular modes of their formation;. so articles of cast and 
wrought iron should have individual qualities. 

In order to judge rightly of the merits of art-works it is nocessary 
to acquire a know of the mode of their production; and in the 
case of glass ware such knowledge is peculiarly advantagoous, as it 
would be difficult correctly to estimate the value of certain qualities 
were the modus operandi own. 

It will be remembered that all hollow glass veasels, however dilated, 
result from a mass of the ‘‘metal’’ being inflated while in a plast c 


cal in shape ; by varying the direction of the pipe on 
Mi dues a formation, the form of the 

bulb may be materially modified. 

being rolled 

such a treatment the 





other department. 

Austria and France, but more peter? the former, have 
furnished the chief portion of the foreign glass brought into the 
international contest ; and in the articles Deng J bet ee 

i Bohemia, massiveness, whi wa eryiness, 
Sit ek +; and in some works all beauty of form # sacrifiood 
toa more Hori, in too many cases, most undesirable effect. 

the foreign glass arises from the want of a 
nature of things which must be perfectly 
bp ger of a decorative character can be rightly 


the - 
an and the other with 
applying to that 


enrichment object or 
which See ot Pe rene quniiice which shall rondo: 18 
richer and 


produced; but, while it is created or shaped, it is not yet enrich»1 or 
Feemastod, bet Vale tateh senals tome te applying $0 t which has 
been already made decorative shapes, by ving its surface, adding 
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-as a means of affording pleasure to those who contemplate the object 
thus treated. 

An observation of the Bohemian glass in the north-west transept of 
the exhibition will show how the distinctions which we have just 


ifferent 
fion of the object 
obj a 

. the ential tial 

ion becomes absurd if the material be 
is 

it Milly a oma b supine! eoteetnn, 

ucing tazza by cutting a large block o 

Sy racial is walsh the work ts viens weeld bs 


hinges upon this fact—that the absence 

from a work of a of labour tends to exalt it in the 

estimation of the beholder, and the presence of that which manifests 

toil in its production militates against that ing of satisfaction 

— object must awaken in order to its being regarded as 
utiful. 

The rightly-constituted mind derives no pleasure from the fact that 
he has servants labouring to administer to his gratification or exalt 
his pleasures, but rather mourns that such is necessarily the case in 
view of the state of society. He would rather wish his servants’ 

leasures similar to his own, and that he could do without their 


Thus the absurdity 
glass into om 
made is apparent, 

But the whole question 


bouring for his sake; but, as this cannot be, he views the fact in 
another light, knowing that good service yields satisfaction to the 
employed ; and this view of the matter it is which saves him much. 


It was well that the consumer of the earlier lucifer-matches 
fhould be ignorant of the painful disease which those who worked at 
their production were inevitably d d to endure, or how could they 
oA aay ? How can I derive gratification from another man’s pain or 


While the absence of labour is in order that a work be 





necessary 
Ba , the of that which manifests the operation of 
mind is both welcome and i The mental faculty elevates 
man above the mere beast and itutes him a superior being. It 
is this which renders man, while yet an animal, still more than the 


animal, and gives to him an exalted existence; hence that which 
springs from the mind has the exaited nature of that from which it 
has sprung, and com mends itself to the affections of those with whose 
nature it may be said to be endowed; while that which fails to set 
forth the o tion of mind has no claim to mental origin, having no 
qualities whereby it may be distinguished from the result of mere 
animal or mechanical labour. 

The bearing of these considerations upon our subject is obvious. 
Much of the — glass {fails to impress us with a feeling of satis- 
faction when we behold it, for it conveys to the mind a sense of 
laborious construction, and bears upon it but small trace of an ele- 
vated origin, the forms being coarse and vulgar, and, in some cases, 
appearing as accidental. If a simple mode of working a material is 

ible, why adopt a method which is tedious and lengthy? If 
beautiful shapes can result from a substance by the operation of an 
amount of skill and labour which can be accomplished in a few 
seconds, why spend weeks in achieving a similar result? Yet much 
of the Bohemian glass owes its present form to an amount of grinding 
and cutting which has involved the expenditure of much labour. 
Owing to the very constitution of our nature, certain articles of 
foreign glass must suffer condemnation and yield priority to the 
British manufacture ; and this it does in view of the mental qualities 
and absence of a sense of laborious construction of the one, and the 
manifestation of labour and want of exalted qualities in the other. 
Yet all the foreign works must not be condemned, nor all the British 
works commended, for there is the excellent and the inferior in both 
divisions of the exhibition; but a preponderance of good is on our 
side in this instance. 

The British glass is marked by great purity and beauty of form, 
which results from the adoption of the most simple mode of working 
the material, and manifests t refinement mind. But some 
manufacturers are more su in their results than others. The 
great majority of the bottle forms (decanters, claret-j &e,) by Pellatt 
and Co., re and Cullum, J. Millar and Co., = and Pearce, 
and W. P. and G. Phillips, are worthy of high commendation, while 
some are so beautiful in shape as to be considered as wellnigh perfect ; 
and many by © d, Powell, Storey and Son, M. L. Brown, J. 
Green, Bj and Summerfield are worthy of equal commendation, 
and there is not a stall on the British side which does not present some 
shapes which, while extremely simple, are so beautiful as to be 
worthy of the most careful consideration. The bulb form appears in 
all its modifications, and in some cases becomes peculiarly conspicuous, 
being altogether without enrichment. Pellatt has many works of 
this character which may be attentively observed with much 
advantage; yet the fullness of the variation which may be wrought 
upon the one primary form, the bulb, must be learned from the more 
comprehensive observation of the entire collection of works exhibited 
by the British. In some cases the bulb is spherical, is flattened 
beneath, and is prolonged upwards into a neck; in other cases a 
similar form is elevated by a foot; the bulb is also compressed 
iaterally, depressed or flattened from above, or attenuated into the 
flask-form, and this shape has its sides straightened obliquely or 
vertically, or accented in the manner of a spindle (/fusis), and in 
ar | ways is the shape modified without the least sacrifice of beauty. 

A few years are sufficient for t to take place, a fact 
which is very pleasing when the Shenae tends to progress; not many 
years back a vessel was valued in ratio to the extent to which its 
original form was modified, and its original surface destroyed by 
cutting, whilst the more simple shape was discarded, being Cones 
unworthy of notice; and even at the present moment this debasod 
taste has a totally yielded to more exalted views. Still our recent 


progress — and we can now value a mere form and enjoy 
the sight of an object which is beautiful in shape, be it unenriched by 
adornments, is beauty of form, and one great proof of our 


advancement is found in the relish which we have for simple, un- 
pretending, yet meritorious re A claret-jug or decanter, which 
1s but a plain bubble of glass of graceful contour, has now a higher 
commercial value than the more elaborate cut article, and will even 
sell when the latter will not, a fact which speaks loudly of progress 
as well as change. 

Besides the bottleform the cup is well represented, both as modified into 
the tazza on the one side and the wine-glass on the other. The majority 
of the manufacturers which we have named have vessels of this class, 
varying in shape from the cylinder to the semicircle, and from the 
semicircle to the campanula in its most variety, and in one or 
two examples of a Flemish type, shown by Powell, the margin is scol- 
loped and waved. Other quaint forms are also shown, especially by 
W. P. and G. Phillips, who also have glass of a Flemish type; asa 
rule, the shapes are, however, Greek, and have resulted from a stud 
of those works of the classic period ‘which have furnished, and 
ever will continue to furnish, examples of shape such as the 
most refined mind may delight in contemplating. 


On two nights last weck there were such immense shoals of 
herrings off the north-east coast, that the number bronght inte Whitby 
Harbour on the two following mornings amounted at a low computation to 
nearly 3,000,000, realising above £3000, 





FOREIGN CARPETS IN THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 


We have recently called attention to the British oarpets in the Inter- 
national Exhibition, and have a our opinion upon them with 
an amount of freeness which would scarcely be warrantable were not 
our object the endeavour to administer to national advancement ; 
but, when we state that this is what we ever have in view, and is 
that to which the pleasing of our readers is secondary, we feel that 


the works of the manufacturer may tend 
into the market as few works as possible in 
of art, it is obvious that in order to the suppression 
of works of we must have the sympathy of the people with 
our remarks and their assistance in bringing about the desired end ; 
public persist in purchasing inferior and even 
manufacturer cannot suffer much blame 


use of inferior works must cease, woe eens anes seer le Sane. 
i is, it i that every individual possess that 
ill suffive for the disoriminati 


all requisite conditions, 
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lore ugly looking-glasses. 
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furniture, and gather round a breakfast-table where, with the excep- 
tion of the forms and fair faces of their wives an: 
ines of the boiled eggs, which are beyond their 


} wed to mar, they see nothing but imperfections, monstrosities, and 
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er | be said to be founded upon equally correct principles. Thus, 
both are rigidly flat in treatment; that is, no attempt at light and 
shade is made, nor is the evenness of the surface (which is a very 
desirable quality in a floor) in any way disturbed. The artists who 
have produced them have formed a correct idea of the nature of 
their work, and have set about the production of that which shall 
enhance the aspect of the floor without introducing any objectionable 
qualities. The decorative shapes employed, and the arrangement 
adopted, is such as does not give to the patterns a right and wrong 
way upwards, but emphasises them equally in all directions, which is 
the only treatment consistent as a floor enrichment. Yet in how 
-- oe does this requirement remain in carpets 
which we see in the shop windows, and even on the floors of the 
opulent ; and yet no arrangement in which the pattern runs in one 
particular direction can be satisfactory, as it must of necessity be 
wrong way upwards to the greater portion of the occupants of the 
room, and thus impart pleasure only to the few.* A low. neutral 
aspect also marks these carpets, which is due, —— to the 
nature of the colouring, but also, in part, to the judiciously vague 
distribution of the shapes used for the purpose of enrichment. 
In the case of a decoration which is in any way to serve as a 
background, it is a very wise expediency to impart to it a negative 
or neutral aspect which, while rich and beautiful, is by its nature 
unobtrusive and retiring. Those who have not made the trial 
will be unable to judge correctly of the value of a low-toned back- 
ground in enhancing the value of the nearer and more important 
objects: if, for instance, the wall paper be of a showy character and 
full of strong contrasts of colour, an ieocaepes boat the same attractive 
character, the pictures on the wall will almost unnoticed and 
furniture of the highest excellence will yet be unadmired; but if the 
circumstances be reversed by the wall-paper and the carpet being neutral 
in effect, the pictures, which wore before unattractive, will now be con- 
spicuous, and the furniture will look both beautiful and good ; indeed, 
an air of res bility will now be found to pervade the apartment 
which was ther wanting before; and even if the furniture be of 
an inferior kind, and a few vases of flowers the only ornaments (than 
which nothing can be better), their richness and beauty when thus 
seen upon a retiring background is, comparatively, ex ingly great. 
We are thus led to see that the Indian and Turkish designers are 
possessed of most valuable knowledge, which has led them to endow 
all their carpets with this neutral aspect. But the artists of the two 
countries achieve their results in different ways, for we find in the 
Turkish carpets large masses of negative colour employed as general 


and partial grounds, such as low-toned or tertiary red, which is their | 


favourite colour; and forms of a semi-geometrical character filled in 
with ornament of various hues, in which blue and predominate ; 
they, however, depend for their effect chiefly upon 
colour which is to prevail in the work as the ground-tint, and throughout 
the colours are used in such masses as to effect the eye separately. 
The Indian carpets, on the contrary, owe their negative aspect to the 
precise balance of colour which is introduced into the works, whereby 
a neutral colour-bloom is produced. It is worthy of the utmost 
attention that pure and intense colours can be so combined as to 
_—-. a negative effect when seen from a distance; gi ge 
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i together), so that they 
minutely inspected, but 
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the more with these people : yet, in some 
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| namely, those from the Summer Palace of China. 





the Turks are exhibited at the north side of the nave by Messrs, 
Watson, Bontor, and Co.; Messrs. Thos. Tapling and Oo.; and 
Messrs. Lapworth Brothers; and of the Indian carpets and rugs in 
the west gallery of the north-east transept by Major M‘Andraws, who 
exhibits a carpet made at Lahore by the Thugs; Messrs. Watson, 
Bontor, and Co., who show one from Masulipatam, a carpe made by 
the prisoners in the gaol at Meerut (which closely resembles that 
shown by Major M‘Andrews), and a series of rugs. These, together 
with a carpet made by the native Thugs at the Government School of 
Industry at Jubbulpore, are the most important works, and their ex- 
cellences can scarcely be overrated. No works to which we have 
alluded should be slightingly considered by the art-student, or by any 
who desire to cultivate their on of the beautiful or quicken 

i iati ich is exalted and true in its art 
qualities ; for, in some cases at ag emer Be al large 
rugs immediately north of the portraits of the kings which hang over the 
doors of the refreshment-room, the highest qualities of the most 
exalted formof decorative art are embodied : they are wellnigh perfect 
in colour, and in relation to the ing out of primary, secondary, and 
tertiary forms manifest the rarest most cultivated skill. And so 





which the Turks but rarely f 2 
ornamental shapes with a colour either ter or darker than that in 
which they are wrought, which the Turks do not; and Indian orna- 
ment very tl ists of forms derived from plants, and has 
white introduced into its parts for the purpose of emphasiain ing the dis- 
tribution or plot of the work, whereas Parkish work is orna- 
mented with purely conventional forms, and white is most frequently 
absent. 7 might derive valuable lessons from consideri manner 
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this is beyond our t purpose; yet worthy of 
ial notice that the Indian treatment of flowers is exactly that 
which receives the highest encomiums from the most profound j 

and most i teachers of ornament. ‘Flowers or 
natural objects should not be used as ornament, but conventional 
representations founded upon them, sufficiently suggestive to convey 
the intended image to the mind without destroying the unity of the 
object they are employed to decorate.’”” And this mode of treating 
flowers has universally been obeyed in the best periods of art. 

In striking contrast with those carpets to which we have referred 
is one from Benares, exhibited by Dr. N. H. Cheke. It possesses 
neither beauty of design nor richness of colouring, and the principles 
involved in its production are in no way superior. It was made by 
the Thugs; but so has their native art been debased that of all the 
encomiums bestowed upon those near it not one is applicable to this. 
The pattern has been known for many years amongst Kidderminster 
carpets, but we never had the infliction of seeing it in a worse form 
than that in which it is now exhibited. 

It is a lamentable fact that with all the advantages which England 
has conferred upon the land of India evil has been largely mingled. 
Tyranny and oppression too often marked the path of the early rulers; 
and even in the present day, when we boast so loudly of our mi 
government and of our beneficent rule, our influence is not wholly 
good. The carpets furnished by the natives of Hindostan are 
unrivalled in every respect, but tely their production 
requires a considerable length of time, the Thugs being ignorant of 
ufacture. To remedy this evil, an 


aside, and some of the worst and most despicable of a wornout 
English school substituted. Thus it happens that we have one of the 
most hideous specimens of Kidderminster exhibited side by side with 
the beautiful productions of the native loom which have fortunately 
escaped the debasing influence. In the carpets of the natives due 
regard is paid to the relation of the carpet to the furniture of the 
room. Thus, as we have just seen, the colouring is low in tone, 
though rich and full : the consequent effect is, not to call attention to 
the floor, but, by forming a good background, to display the other 
articles in the room to the best advantage. The Kidderminster carpet 
exhibited, on the contrary, by its coarse vulgarity, immediately calls 
the chief attention to itself. We frequently find, however, that an evil, 
to an extent, brings its own remedy, the “‘bane and antidote’’ placed in 
close juxtaposition; and so it is in the present instance; though it 
would at once attract the gaze of any one entering a room in which 
it was spread, yet so hideous is its appearance that the cye instinc- 
tively wanders from it in search of some more pleasing object en 
which it may rest. The most painful feature connected with the 
subject is that, though the immense evil connected with this impor- 
tation of bad taste into India was pointed out and strongly dopre- 
cated eleven years since, it is still continued. In the first Great 
Exhibition some specimens of this Anglo-Indian daubing were dis- 
played, and were condemned in the following words in the ‘‘ Supple- 
ment to the Report of the Jury on Class XXX: ’’—‘‘ Having spoken 
thus highly of the decoration of such goods (carpets) in India, it is 
painful to cbserve the attempts ignorantly made to vitiate the sound 
taste of the native artists. It has, no doubt, been done by those who 


| are unaware of the true knowledge and just principles evident, more 
| or less, in all Indian manufactures; but it is not the less necessary te 
e exact tone of the | 


be commented on, since a school of industry seems actually in 
operation at Jubbulpore for teaching the reformed Thugs to make 
carpets in the worst European style; and at Bangalore the same 
teaching seems in operation. It is to be hoped that, when the 
admiration elicited by the display of the Indian fabrics at the Great 
Exhibition is re-echoed back to the land that produced them, this 
strange error will at once be remedied.”’ This result, however, 
though so desirable, and apparently so natural, has not been brought 
about, for English influence still continues to vitiate the taste and 
degrade the style of the natives, whom we are disposed to regard as 
beings of an inferior order. 

We cannot conclude our notice of carpets without some reference 
to two works of a character new to us in this ion of the world— 
While these are 
so singular as rather to surprise than please upon our first viewing 
them, yet meritorious qualities quickly appear; for there isan amount 
of vigour displayed in their ornamentation and a revelation of power 
to deal with most difficult matters of art such as cannot fail to make 


sufficiently testify. 
The more important carpet, which is of dimensions, is in form 
a elogram, has a ‘‘set’’ border, and a blue-black velvet ground. 
enrichment of the field consists of the conventional forms so 
well known as the symbolic clouds of the Chinese, coloured blue, green, 
and two shades of vermilion, and outlined with gold, together with 
a pumber of ue creatures flying and running in every diroction 
and anima’ excessive life. These are fine examples of the grotesque, 
and combine with the clouds to fill a wonderful sky which undoubtedl 
represents the Elysian plains of the Chinaman, their much-cove 
hunting-ground ; and, while it may seem remarkable that the “‘ world 
in the sky”’ should be portrayed on the floor, the producers of the 
work probably deem it nothing but right that the chief of a oclestial 
em should be seated upon the clouds, and some such notion has 
t mie the mind of its originator. The border consists of 
a simple alternate arrangoment of a conventional cloud, and the 
Chinese ornament corresponds with the Anthemion of the Greeks. 
The smaller carpet is of a less gtr Rage and has a 
iow ground, on which are spread bu i with the 
jowers ; yet in this the manner in which some of the flowers are treated 
must be commended ; nevertheless, # is altogether unsuited to the 
purpose for which it is intended, and even the larger work is, in this 
respect, not much more appropriate, 
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“THE HEREFORD SCREEN IN THE INTERNATIONAL 


EXHIBITION. 


Tr is said that when the celebrated Sir Walter Scott heard of the 
intention to light angers xh gas he ridiculed the idea, and sneer- 
ingly asked if it were possible to light a city with coal smoke? It is 
strange that the greatest minds have in some cases ridiculed the 
mind, and have 

they could 
achieved. So was 


hastil mounced them Cees ae oes because 
yee proposed end might be achi 


— 
gasligh 


the among even 
x SS en ae ee ve in 
this instance also triumphed over the obstacles wn in their way. 
We have heard of their glorious achievements; we have seen them 
for ourselves ; and, whilst our hearts have gloried in their conquests, 
we learn to bow with reverence, and own how vain is the attempt to 
stay the march of Progress. Truth may be op) but no force 
can ever annihilate her; she may be trampled under foot, but soon 
she rises triumphant over all her enemies, and, calm in her own sub- 
limity, heeds not the malice of her foes who now lic harmless far 
beneath her. Y ; 

It is scarcely ten years since many of our most distinguished archi- 
tects set themselves to the introduction, or at least the exten- 
sive use of, iron or other metals for archi’ P and 
maintained with the utmost virulence that it was impossible to invest 
iron with architectural features, and that the use of metal would 
involve the sacrifice of art. Mr. Skidmore was at this time regarded 
as a man of more enthusiasm than judgment—as the keeper of a 
hobby which might please him, but which it was hoped he would 
keep to himself and not trouble any one else to ride. Indeed, he was 
regarded by some almost as a monomaniac—nothing but metal. This 
‘was the manner in which too many of our architects regarded Mr. 
Skidmore, and thus his path was beset with difficulties, and his way 
made rough and thorny. But how does the matter now stand? 
The reply can be given in few words: the battle has been 
fought; the victory has been won; and, in spite of almost 
inconceivable obstacles, the Hereford screen stands before us 
in the exhibition as the grandest and most triumphant achieve- 
ment of modern architectural art—a monument which elicits the 
highest eulogiums from the most cultivated minds of the nations, 
which embodies the most subtle qualities of beauty which the mind 
can conceive, and hushes to silence all objectors ; for by gazing upon 
it their preconceived notions become blasted and withered as by the 
petrifying glance of a Medusa. 

This work, in which metal has in all probability taken the most 
noble form that it has ever been made to assume, fitly illustrates the 
most glorious scene ever enacted on this earth—the Ascension of our 
Lord. In the cusped oval in the centre of the work, standing upon 
a capital round which the passion-flower is arranged with peculiar 
skill, is the Saviour risen above the suffering which the flower 
portrays, and which uow lies beneath him as a great enemy which 

e has overcome. ‘‘ He has risen’’ and now entered into the regions 
of eternal life—an idea beautifully shadowed forth in the ‘‘ everlasting 
flowers’’ composing that portion of the screen which surrounds the 
figure of ‘‘our risen Lord.’’ At each side are angels hymning his 
giad welcome to the skies; and how full of wondering adoration is 
their gaze! 

The Trinity is symbolised by three circular spaces around; and 
surmovunting all is the cross, the instrument of his passion and of his 
final triumph over sin and death; and in its elevated position it stands 
as a symbo! of our faith and as a token of the salvation worked out 
upon it. All works of Christian art which we have seen prior to this 
have been comparatively unimpressive$ but the exceeding tranquillity 
and the felicitous expression of the Saviour, from whose mouth the 
words ‘‘My peace I leave with ” seem to drop,’’ the seraphic 
wonder of the angels, and the erness of the impressive symbolism, 
appeal to the most inward feelings and deepest susceptibilities of our 
nature with peculiar power. 

It is a choir-screen—the boundary of that portion of the edifice in 
which the praises of the Lord are to be hymned in the soft strains of 
music— music which calms the angry tumult in the bosom and soothes 
the troubled spirit, lulling it to reverie and love. So we have not 
only the theme of the song in the central passage of the work, but 
the moce of utterance in the side angels which, with raised wings of 
a most unearthly fashion, are harping on their harps to the praise of 
Him who kas died and has risen from the dead. 

The harmony of the work with its position and office in the cathedral 
is apparent in view of the nature of its utterances; and, while it is 
altogether new in character, the dignity of its structural qualities 
causes it appropriately to unite with the exalted character of the 
Norman architecture, and in minor details the work is adapted to its 
position, for the central passage-opening has received its present form 
in view of a large two-light window in the east end of the cathedral, 
which will now appear through the arches. 


The teachings and significance of an art-work demand primary 
consideration, for these appeal to the spiritual or more exalted nature; 
but after and beneath these in importance is that which appeals to 


the intellect, and induces delight or dissatisfaction by acting upon 
other sensibilities. It will be found, in relation to the teachings 
which deal with the spiritual or moral nature, that in some instances 
a work which in certain respects is of .a degraded style of art will yet 
awaken exalted thoughts, as an ignorant man may perchance stir 
the keenest susceptibilities of ournature. It is not so with that which 
appeals to the intellect, for a man cannot by his expression manifest 
more knowledge than he has, let the utterance take what form it 
may. A man to appear educated must be so, and to appear wise 
must have wisdom. 

A work of the character of that before us, when considered as a 
mental utterance, and as addressing itself to the intellect, must bs 
considered as appealing to us by three qualities—the manner in which 
it fulfils its purpose, considered structurally and from a utilitarian 
point of view ; the manner in which the structure is enriched and the 
work is rendered an object of beauty in view of the ornament applied 
to it; and the manner in which colour is added as a further means of 
increasing its charms. 

The general structure of the work will be apparent from our En- 
graving, and will be seen to be of a judicious character, inasmuch as the 
whole work is put together upon a plan which conveys to the mind a 
sense of cacy Sar massive horizontal cornice-like beam which forms 
the uppermost boundary of the work is sustained by a system of arches 
which rest upon columns firmly knit together below by a transom, 
and is broken in the middle by the grand central passage of the 
work, which combines with the remainder to form an arcade. But 
the only point on which we now desire the attention to dwell is the 
true structural principles upon which the work is constructed. Not 
only are the constructive members of the work manifested or exposed 
to view, but they are also emphasised by a peculiar treatment, and 
thus rendered attractive—a feature to be commended, for construction 
is of primary importance. The work is not only to have its parts so 
arranged that it will stand, but it is to be an object of utility, which 
requires that the parte shall be so di that the whole wiil answer 
the purpose of its creation. The object of the screen is manifestly 
that of cutting off from the onnaindee of the cathedral a portion for 
the pu worship without destroying the unity of the edifice, 
but will permit it to be viewed as a whole while a portion is set apart 
for a special pape. This being the object of the work, its perfect 
adaptation to the requirements will be apparent, it being in every 
way calculated to answer such an end. 
iewing the work in its true light, as an object of beauty as well 
as of utility, it will be seen to t to the eye forms and combi- 
nations of shapes which awaken a sense of delight within us; an1 we 
are to think that there are but few persons who may not 
cultivate their of the beautiful for a long ag of time, 

heir highly- 
Vhile structure must be carefully considered with 


perception 
and yet find in this work that which will administer 
cultivated taste. 





reference to mere utilitarian ends, the constructive members must be 
arranged with a view to the beauty of the work, if it is to be of an 
architectural ." setting-out and distribution 

first step in securing the beanty 


A illar, as a mere supporting member, may be but a plain cylin- 
i tak. ani te tai endian th will. peawer wiiltieden on 
chased with refined forms; 


ornamental art; and so exalted are the parts of this 
2s Se eee of Oe tee ot ee oe 
grouping, every leaf, and every flower, and every combination 
of parts, may be studied with great advantage, and be regarded as 
an example of the most exalted form of art-work. 
gouet dighiingly is the som suatieselion which We Gime vere 
ightingly is open i tion which we have, upon 
iewing it, of the mode of its formation: it has resulted from the 
work of the hammer and the chisel—it is wrought. Every detail 
of this mode of production, and nothing can be conceived 
more fully adapted to this style of work, and at the same time more 
beautiful, #/,an some portions of the work before us; as, for instance, 
the voluted flowers of the chief pillars, as seen in our detailed 


Engraving. 
it should be noticed that drapery 


i 


g 

Relative to the fi in any 
hard material should consist of long flowing lines with little abrupt 
curvature, and this principle of work is very ny in these 
figures. The diaper on the garment of the harp-player is also very 
characteristic of iron wor ip, besides being extremely effective 
in design: the ched holes forming the band of this diaper is 
worthy of ial attention for these good qualities. The bands of 
ornament and lines of scrollwork which enrich the garments of thes> 
— are also extremely good and characteristic of the material in 
which they are worked. 

Beautiful as this screen is in view of its architectural qualities aud 
ornamental enrichments, its aspect is yet much enhanced by the 
manner in which it is coloured. One ~ pee of the i. which . 
both unique and interesting, is the using of various metals as a means 0 
colour. The work is prim«rily constructed of iron, but copper and 
brass enter largely into the composition of its enrichments, the one 
furnishing red, the other ow. Thus the entire shafts of the 
smaller columns and the diapered halves of the larger pillars are 
brass; the capitals, the figures, and the cornice running rouni the 
upper portion of the work are of dead or frosted copper. Iron, 
copper, and brass are the chicf materials of which the work is 
constructed. 


Every chemist is acquainted with the beautiful colours of some of 
the way ot ho —_— ‘i but = — = ——— the 
utilisi applying them to the colouring of the iron; thus, as 
his oon is formed of iron, copper, and brass, he has applied to it the 
colours of the o: of these metals, and has confined himself to the 
tints thus derived. 


No one can gaze upon a furnace of molten metal without boing 
impressed with the grandeur of its colour, but a furnace of brass is 
beautiful beyond all description. In the wildest movements, lambeat 
flames of a thousand hues play in frantic activity, all radiant with 
light, thus veiling the glowing metal as with a transparent rain- 
bow-tinted tissue when agitated by the evening zephyrs; yet it is 
as a palace for the fiends, a pandemonium with a translucent-coloured 
atmosphere as the source of its light. 

Such sights as this have given origin to the colour of the Hereford 
screen, and its glowing colours have arisen out of the crucible and the 
furnace; hence, in colouring the metals, Mr. Skidmore only applies 
to them what is naturally their own, and the colours with which 
Nature endows them when they rust or oxydise either rapidly in the 
furnace or by the slow process resulting from exposure to the atmo- 
sphere. 
bs It would be impossible to convey a just idea of the colouring of this 
work by words; it is not, however, extravagant or eccentric, as its 
origin might suggest, but is, on the contrary, exceedingly rich and 
beautiful, and is in every way calculated to render the work suited to 
its position. In the upper portion two browns prevail, blue-green 
and gold being sparingly used to assist form and enliven the effect. 
The upper portions of the larger columns have alternately blue- 
green and low-toned purple grounds ; but, to take an example, we will 
select the green, and make reference to our detailed drawing of tho 
capital and portion of the shaft: the leafage and the central portion 
of the flower are here brass, while the helix er coil, which is repeated 
five times round the flower, is a glorious red in one case and a low 
purple in another—these two colours alternating in the consecutive 
flowers. Thecapital is copper, and the belt at its base brass. 

In the lower portion of the work chocolate, purple, copper-colour, 
and blue-green prevail, and red and cream-colour are used to impart 
life, while the structural members are an by the primary 
colours which are employed in mosaic—30,000 pieces of which occur 
in this work. As a work of colour it surpasses all that we have 
hitherto seen, and demands the highest commendation. 

We have spent two columns of our Journal in an attempt at pro- 
paring the mind for rightly viewing the most noble work of modern 
times ; and as it is the largest art-work in metal of which we have 
knowledge, so it is also the best, and stands forth to the world as a 
monument of the surpassing skill of our land and our age. We have 
in this work that which will not only hand down the fame of 
its distinguished originator, Mr. Scott, and the power of Mr. Skidmore, 
its executor, as a worker of the metals, but also which will, when 
viewed through the vista of ages, elevate our time our name in 
the estimation of the generations ok come, and will lead them to 
laud our skill in architecture or utiful building, our judgment in 
composition, and our masterly knowledge of colouring. 





From a Parliamentary return, just issued, it appears that the 
number of who have been certified by the Masters to be of unscund 
mind on an inquiry without a jary, pursuant to the Act 16 and 17 Vic., c. 70, 
is 555. The num lunatics reported by the Masters to the Lord Chancellor 
under the Act 8 and 9 Vic., c. 100, 8, 95, has been 33, 


The inauguration of the railway from Algiers to Blidah took 
place on the 15th, according to previous announcement. At half-past seven in 
the morning the train of honour left Algiers with Marshal the Duke de 
Malakoff, General de Martimprey, and others of the superior military and civil 
authorities, and arrived in due time at Blidah, the station at which place was 
handsomely fitted up for the occasion. and whore an immense crowd of Arabs 
had assembled, The Governor, on alighting, was received by the Mayor of the 
place, who made an ap speech, which was replied to by the Marsh: 
in suitable terms. A “Te Detm ” was afterwards sung in the church, although 
the building is not yet completely finished. After the mass the Mai a 
numerous party went to the Olive Garden, where a splendid luncheon was prepared 
under the trees. M. Bosland, Vice-President of the Board of Directors of the 
Railway Company, proposed a toast to the prosperity of the colony and to the 
health of the Governor-General, which was drank with load applause, and to 
which the Duke de Malakoff replied in expressions which were received with 








loud cheers, The guests returued to Algiers in the afternoon. 





TAPESTRIES OF GOBELINS AND BEAUVAIS, AND 
THE CHINA OF SEYBBS. 
Fut as the exhibition is of beautiful 









foundly philosophical mi in 
Ce Tene een 2S ee They may be 
as a kind of efflorescence proceeding from o entire intellect 
which is capable of administering to 
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surpass 
however 


expression, energy, delicacy, and tone of colour being rendered with 
the utmost truth, the rich harmony and glow of Sohalound light being 
also fully embodied in the work. The toil and labour necessary to the 
——— of such a work, it is difficult to conceive; not a thread can 

laced without the most careful consideration, and nota colour used 
without the sanction of a most experienced eye, as colours when 
juxtaposed acquire abnormal hues, and yet this tapestry in which the 
figures are lifesize, finds its commercial equivalents in £6000. To 
the right of this central and most important work, is the portrait 
tapestry of Louis XIV, of France, in which the flesh is rendered with 
a faithfulness which is seldom witnessed, and a softness and delicacy 
pervades the whole, while the art pays becoming honour to the 
person of a king. 

Encomiums may with justice be heaped upon the works which we 
have just been considering, but this must not be the case with the 
carpets from the same manufactory which has given them birth, for 
they are so utterly unfitted to the purpose for which they ave been 
fabricated, in view of the character of their enrichment, that we 
cannot even commend > 

The tapestries from Beauvais are in no way ‘inferior to those of 
Gobelins, yet they differ so widely.in character that a more glance 
will suffice for ths distinguishing between the works of the two 
manufactories, Those from Beauvais are of still-life and fruit, while 
those from Gobelins are of an historical character. 

The work to the left of the observer has game, fruit, and a | 
silver salver resting on two steps which cross the foreground of tho 
picture, where the chiaroscuro, and light and shade are so successfully 
managed as to render it difficult to imagine the work otherwise than 
in rehef, <A dog sitting on the step guarding the game is anxiously 
watching a cat, which is peeping from behind a balustrade; and, as 
the background to the picture, there is the sky, a dense garden hedge- 
row clip after the manner of the Dutch, and flowers. This work 
is in its imitative — marvellously successful; but is not merely 
the servile work of imitation but is endowed with tho higher qualities 
of art, and reflects to the beholder no small portion of that soft and 
rich harmory which must have had dominion in the mind of its pro- 
ducer at the time of its birth. The other work from Beauvais is in 
the same style, and is, perhaps, equal in merit; it is chaste and 
eli t, and is endowed with the subtle qualities of exalted art. 

ing now from the background to the objects nearer at 
hand, we have to consider the Sévres china, with its manifold 
beauties. But, in this case, it will be impossible to do more than 
dea] generally with the subject, and call attention to one or two of 
the most celebrated articles, as the works here exhibited are to be 
numbered even by scores. 

It is difficult to imagine how an attempt at imitating in clay the 
shell of a calabash or a gourd should lead to the production of works 
such as now claim consideration; and yet there is every reason to 
believe that this was the origin of the potter's art, and even now the 
earthen vessels of some of the less exalted families of mankind are 
little better thun the indurated husk which they resemble. 

The test novelty set before us in the Sévres collection is what 
we might with a considerable amount of justice call the chameleon’s 
colour, as it has not always the same hue, being a grey green when 
seen by day and a red when seen by night. We are not in a position 
to explain the extraordinary metamorphosis which this colour under- 

all we can do is join in the admiring wonder which fills the 

Cts of all when a great and beautiful discovery is disclosed before 

them. This colour occurs in the large vases which stand immediately 

at the right and left of the entrance to the inner portion of the Sévres 

collection, in two large tazzas in near er these works, and 
pestries. 


in two vases i iately beneath the 
The most exalted works, pr en pe i are perhaps the 
vases containing the subjects ‘‘ News of Peace’’ and ‘‘ News of War’’ 


in the front of the stand, where we have an infant band forming a 
belt round the body of each vase, t in warm purple, and 

ped with the utmost skill in a manner expressive of the subject. 
ft is difficult to say wheth in this inst the conception of the 
work or 


er 
the tion indicates the greatest exaltation in the 





in the artists who produced it laboured, for in both 
respects it is a work of the highest excellence. The subjects are 
wrought on white grounds—the natural colour of the China—which 
is ever to hoya but, in = to render oe other parts 
unobtrusi are with a soft green-grey, which is ealivenod 
by the addition ion of a little gold. 

The enamel works are, perhaps, the next in importance and 
interest, as these evince the overcoming of great practical difficulties 
and combine with ‘skilful i an exalted art; and those, fol- 
lowing a ing scale, are succeeded by the two vases with 
turquoise ing the subjects ‘“‘La Péchouse’’ and “ La 
Floriste,’”’ which are worthy of the highest commendation in view of 
many ; and these by the vase in blue and gold bearing 


excellences ; 
the medallion-subject, after a celebrated by peweyio ; bab it 
is impossible to particularise in a sallection’ eplote with richos: 
recherché is every article, and tho epithet majynum bonum may be 
applied to every work. ‘ 
A correspondent of a Viennese paper gravely announces that 
Garibaldi is being supplied with funds by the English Bibie Societies! 
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MILITARY ENGINEERING AND ORDNANCE AT THE 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


‘WE can all of us remember that, in 1851, sanguine men seemed 
to regard the opening of the first International Exhibition as some- 
thing very like the inauguration of the ‘thousand years of peace.’’ 
Swords were to be beaten into ploughshares, rs into pruning- 
hooks, and men—civilised European men, for of course we cannot 
take account of the outer barbarians—were to learn war no more. 
‘The British lion was to eat straw like the ox; the fierce birds of the 
Continent, les double and single headed, were to become as 
doves; while henceforth and for ever the universal motto of the 


hoppy family of Adam was to be “‘peace on goodwill 
Ww: men.”’ 
we think of the strange sequel, we can scarcely credit our 


memory when it recalls all this as having been sung, written, and 
puouet eleven years ago. We know it was so; and, with what 

umility We can muster, may read a curious comment upon it in 
elass 11 of this year’s exhibition. Not the least s tive fact in 
this is, that the foremost exhibitor of implements of war appeared 
in 1851 as an exhibitor of hydraulic engines. He is a military 
knight now, and he has won his spurs nobly, deing, moreover, more 

y 


towards hastening the reign of y, incaleulably more, than an 
abortive Peace Society would care to admit. s j 

Our duty in treating of this r t is materially lightened, by 
the general interest which the public has lately taken in everything 


aay to it, and the great amount of information which has been 
iffused by the public i 


formidable implement a large and most interesting exhibition is made, 
i be coon not only the perfected gun, but every stage 

— oa the primal 5 Stee soe _ to the 
exquisitely-fini complete weapon. e rifling appara’ 

pe pliances used in its construction ; the missiles dischazpod 
fromit—in short, everything connected both with its manufacture and 
use—are displayed with an absence of reserve that stands in 
curioue contrast with the modest reticence of our French 
neigh of whose artillery there is not a single example 
in the building. Inthe Armstrong trophy there is one barrel especially 
worthy of notice. It is devoted to the illustration of the capacities 
of the rifling apparatus, and shows almost every variety of ve. 
One of these grooves, possessing the usual of turn, undulates 
throughout its length, and presents on the a irre- 
gularity, while another is sigme, and so on. But, from the ing 
of the building to the sound of the bells for clearing out, this display 
has been so besieged by eager examiners that to enter further 
detail would be a work of supererogation. 

Among the British cannon we find examples of every gun of any 
celebrity—the Blakeney gun, the guns of the Mersey Steel and Iron 
Company, the , the Whitworth, &c. 

Mr. Lancaster exhibits his oval-bore cannon, with shot and shell for 
its service ; and also —_ of the rifle which proved so eminently 
successful in the recent official trials at Woolwich. The system of 
construction is briefly described thus :—‘‘ The inside of the barrel is 
cut by proper machinery in spiral form, the difference between — 
and minor axis being 012 of aninch.’’ While admitting the value 
of more recently-invented weapons, let us take care not to overlook 
those of Mr. Lancaster, remembering the tried services both of his 
artillery and smallarms in the Crimean War and in the Indian 
mutiny. 

A won interesting collection of guns and projectiles is contributed 
by the Whitworth Ordnance Company. The guns range in size from 
the 1-pounder to the 70-pounder, and comprise examples of both 
breech and muzzle loaders. In every case the bore is hexagonal in its 
cross-eection, and in the rifling the pitch is equal to twenty times the 
diameter of the bore. Messrs. Whitworth state the range of their 
12-pounder rifled cannon, with a 12-Ib. shot and 1#lb. of powder, as 
follows :—At point blank, 380 yards; at 1 dog. of elevation, 900 yards; 
at 5deg., 2600 yards; at 10deg., 4500 yards; at 20deg., 7000 yards ; 
at 35deg., 10,000 yards, or about 5} lish miles ! ow, in spite of 
our boyhood’s faith in ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth's pocket-pistol,’”’ we are 
reluctantly con»pelled to the thought that the longbow been pulled, 
after all, im the well-known 

Sponge me well and keep me clean, 

I'll land a ball on Calais Green. 
To be sure, the venerable rhymester does not give the stand-point for 
the weapon ; but when we were young any less remote than Dover 
Cliff would have been indignantly scouted. 

To come back from our little digression. The curious in these 
matters will be interested in examining the various examples of cannon 
contributed by the Continental nations. From the competition France 
seems to be the only country absent. 

A very beautiful gun of small calibre, and constructed of cast ste: 
is contributed by Russia. A label attached to it informs us that i 
has withstood a test equivalent to 4000 charges. This argues a degree 
of tenacity in the metal of which it is com: second only—if second, 
indeed, it be—to that of which the Prussian cannon are made. 

Beside the small field-piece exhibited under the western dome, 
Prussia contributes an interesting collection of gun-barrels of the 
famous eteel of Messrs. Krupp, of Ensen. They are shown, together 
with various specimens of the metal, including one ingot of thirty tons 
weight, in the western annexe. When we examine the illustrations 
here offered of the texture (so to speak) of this steel, we cease to be 
surprised that the s made from it have borne with impunity the 
rigid test that has applied to some of them. This consists of 
sealing securely the muzzle of the gun, after having previously filled 
the barrel with powder ; when, on application of the fuse, the whole 
charge burns away harmlessly through the touch:hole, leaving the 
barrel perfect and fiawless. 

In the same portion of the building is an example of Spanish artil- 
lery, while that of Italy may be seen in one of the southern courts in 
the shape of two i of the cumbrous but effective Cavalli gun. 

Colonel Shafto Adair exhibits an elaborate model, illustrating the 
defensive capabilities of London. The lines include an area of 
22x 14 miles, and are here shown on the scale of six inches to the 
mile. We are here presented with a most complete scheme of for- 
ny one in which no — of effective or ey ree 

t is in no disparagement © ingenuity of the gallant Colonel's 

lan that we say we think the time has scarcely come for the expen- 

iture of over four millions of money upon fortifications for our 
metropolis. 

Lieutenant-Colonel A. Lane Fox shows an ingenious model, 
illustrating the parabolic theory of the range of selene in vacuo. 
It appears to us simple and easy of compre ion. —1gn tateseting 
account of this model we may refer our readers to the fifth volume o' 
the ‘Journal of the Ro 


feature in these is the varied applications of the iron bands of gabions. 
Models are shown illustrating Coir use as bearers for field suspension- 
bridges, as rafters for the roofs of military field-huts, and for 


what we aro doing, 
reserve. Let that 


that we are ready, when the time shall come, to be among the first to 
spike our guns and stick an olive-branch in ev-ry muzzle. 


The Sydney Herald states that a specimen of the 
enake, measuring 12ft., and of considerable 


thickness, 


been taken to keep it alive. It is snugly ensconced 
sheepskins, 








MICROSCOPES IN THE INTERNATIONAI, EXHIBITION. 
Awmone the innumerable phi ical instruments shown in olass 13 
of the International Exhibition, there is probably none in which the 
general public takes a greater interest than in the microscope. There 
is scarcely a town in the kingdom of any im ce but has its 
i ical society, scarcely a conversazione or soirée of ‘‘Athenssum”’ 
or ‘‘mechanics’ institute” at which the microscope is not one of the 
chief ——. No Fn — attend such an entertainment without 
ote crowds ga round these instruments, — to 
oh.tbe tisod tp bite tongue or the cicwpoere of the ining oer 
ma 8 , Or of the lining mem- 
brane of a Any ho But far beyond the gratification of 
uninstructed curiosity its important services in aid of physiological 
inquiry entitle it to some notice from us. 

+ is now about two centuries and a half since, nearly simul- 
taneously, a were invented in Italy and Holland. Half a 
century later Dr. Hooke laid the result of his investigations with 
the microscope rh and very shortly afterwards 
Leuwenhoek, a most painstaking and enthusiastic observer, made 





i ~ or gs vements in the manu- 
eS ee aes Sat... ae mmm 
microscope, uncertain apparatus em: y 
Hooke and Leuwenhoek to the delicate and acourate instrument now 


now glance at instruments in the exhibi- 


the display of these 
no branch of manufa: A has 


a art the chaize leading 6s that port f the po Ree 
and up the 0! nr ge 
British philosophical appara Here the observer cannot fail to 
be struck with the extensive variety of apenas for facilitating the 
examination of life in its earliest germs, of nature’ s minutest workings, 
and the limitless intricacies of her many marvels. 


complication of and ed brass 
tends to the bewilderment of tened observers, and 
many, perhaps, incipient microscopists pass cases by, regarding 


their contents as of too expensive a nature to suit purses of moderate 
length. Now, in one case alone may be seen microscopes adapted to 
ae 0 eae those of the modest ardent physiologist 
or the thiest amateur to those of the humblest st t, the 
merchant’s clerk, or the gardener. 

The principal exhibitors of pes he Smith, Beck and Beck, 
Ross, and Powell and Lealand; and while these three firms may be 
said to turn out equally good instruments, we select the first, as their 
case contains the test variety, and introduces also to the process 
of manufacture. the floor of the case are arranged the castings as 
as they leave the mould—the work as it passes from the machine into 
the hands of skilled workmen till it presents itself to our notic> in its 
finished state, as shown in the instruments on the revolving table in 
the centre of the case. Round the sides are ranged cabinets for hold- 
ing objects, instruments for ee Se structures, and caments 
for fastening them on to the g i preparatory to examination 
under the microscope. 

We observe also some exquisitely fine inj ed ps eee Ey 
animal tissues. In these the finest bloodvessels are with carmine, 
and thus permanently preserved to view. Thus the 
canahent tay ba guarded tale specimens ing, for exam: 
cate tissues of the brain, the structure of the retina, or the 
more intricate ramifications of 





ow suggested the 


which could be placed in a public museum an with 
a stock of int and instructive objects, so as to be 
beyond the reach of either careless or wilful injury. essrs. Smith 
and Beck have carried out his suggestion, and the result is a micros- 
cope containing five hundred different objects so that they 


ice 
Thities for receiving apparatus, the ease with which it can be turned 


out menti®n of the improvements effected by 
Mr. Wenham. What Wheatstone did for the photograph, when he 
contrived the stereoscope, this Mr. Wenham has done for microscopic 
objects. No longer a mere fiat image is uced, the binocular 
microscope, by a contrivance for the use of eyes, gives porfect 
stereoscopic relief, and at the same time saves much labour to the 
eyes of the — We believe this to be the most important 
advance in the manufacture of microscopes since 1851, and it is 
worthy of note that Mr. Wenham has thrown his invention open to 
the public, although thereby he has sacrificed the means of realising a 
large income he so desired. The application of his principle is fast 

ing universal, and it may be sati to some of our readers 
en Se small outlay their instruments on the 
old apes gga rendered binocular, and thereby nearly doubled 
in their value. 


It is hardly within our province to k of the er and defini- 
tion of the modern but wong ts pantened for adducing 
one or two i i A human hair can be ified to the size 


shells, so 
low one to every inhabitant of the globe, the 
forms and markings are rendered clearly visible. 


Geen Sana 


A terrible storm swept over the bes J of Algiers and its vicinity 
on the 10th inst. ap yan any ohn de and is 
ve been, 


were city 
Hamma entirely escaped it. 


THE JAPANESE AMBASSADORS IN RusstA.—The St. Peters- 


r in the main street of Mecca, and 





| life, 


| Muhammad 'Umr Fanfirjizidah. 





A PILGRIMAGE TO MECCA BY AN ENGLISHMAN. 


An Englishman who has made the pilgrimage to Mecos writes to the 
Times an account of his adventures, signing himself ‘‘ Haji Muhammed 
*Abd ul Wahid,” his nom de voyage :— , “s 
Having resolved to perform the Mecca pilgrimage, I t a fi t! 
Cairo, i on ——s ry Fn A embarked in a small BA mae rt Sees wlth aoe 
“ mabm! bye or ¥ i escort “ ” ~ 
ing for the “ Kébah.” On the 25th to gute oh the Chon aoe 5 that we 


the poor. 

plete ablution and assuming the ihrém, we performed two 
prayer-flections, and recited the meritorious sentences beginning with the 
words “ Labbaik Allah, huma labbaik!"” “Here I am, O God, here I am! 
Here I am, O Unassociated One, here I am, for unto Thee belong praise, grace, 
and empire, O Unassociated One!” 

This prayer was repeated so often, people not unfrequently rushing up to 
their and shrieking the sacred sentence in their ears, that at last it 
a signal for merriment rather than an indication of piety. 
the 26th we reached Jeddar, where the utter sterility of Arabia, with its 


Many European 
innumerable small 


on a voyage round the Cape. 

On disembarking we were by several “mutawwafs,” or circuit- 

men, so termed in Arabic, because, besides serving as religious guides in 
, their special duty is to lead the pilgrim in his seven obligatory 
circuits around the K4bah. 

We encamped outside the town, and, having visited the tomb of “ our 
Mother Eve,” mounted our camels for Mecca, After a journey of twenty 
hours across the Desert, we passed the barriers which mark the outermost 
limits of the sacred city, and, 

™ 
. it 


us, 
faithful haji had pointed out to his com those fires which were 
Heaven's witness to the sanctity of the spot. “Al hamdu Lillah!” Thanks 
be to God! we were now at length to gaze upon the “ Kiblah,” to which 
every Mussulman has turned in prayer since the days of Muhammad, and 
which for long ages before the birth of C ity was reverenced by the 
Patriarchs of the Bast. Soon after dawn arose from our midst the shout of 
“Labbaik! Labbaik!” and, passing between the rocks, we found ourselves 
roached the “Gateway of Salvation,” 
one of the thirty-nine portals of the Temple of Al-Haram. 

On sing the threshold we entered a vast unroofed quadrangle, a mizhty 
amplification of the Palais Royale, having on each of its four sides a broad 
colonnade, divided into three aisles by a multitude of slender columns, and 
rising to the height of about thirty feet. Surmounting each arch of the 
colonnade is a small dome: in all there are 120, and at different points arise 
seven minarets, dating from various epochs, and of somewhat varying altitudes 
and archi The pig which have their home within the 
temple have been believed never to alight upon any portion of its roof, thus 
miraculously testifying to the holiness of the building. This marvel having, 
however, of late years been suspended, many discern another omen of the 
approach of the long-predicted period when unbelievers shall desecrate the 
hallowed soil. 

In the centre of the square area rises the far-famed Kaébah, the funereal 
shade of which contrasts vividly with the sunlit walls and precipices of the 
town. It is a cubical structure of massive stone, the upper two-thirds of which 
are mantled by a black cloth embroidered with silver, and the lower portion hung 
with white linen. At a distance of several yards it is surrounded by a balus- 
trade provided with lamps, which are lighted in the evening, and the space 
thus inclosed is the circuit-ground along which, day and night, crowds of 
pilgrims, performing the circular ceremony of Tawédf, realise the idea of per- 
petual motion. We at once advanced to the black stone imbedded in an angle 
of the Kabah, kissed it, and exclaimed, “ Bismillah wa Allahu Akbar”—* Ia 
God's name, and God is o we commenced the seven 
rounds, three at a walking pace and four at a brisk trot. Next followed twe 
prayer-fiections at the tomb of Abraham, after which we drank of the water 
Ue Vamanm, teil to be the same which quenched the thirst of Hazar’s 
exhausted son. 

Besides the Kabah, eight minor structures adorn the 
Zamzam, the library, the clockro the triangul ase, 
— -places for the orthodox sects of Hanafi, Shafi, 

anbalf, 

We terminated our morning duties by walking and running seven times 
along the streets of Safa and Marwd4, so named from the flight of seven steps 
at each of its extremities. 

After a few days spent in visiting various places of interest, such as the 
Slave Market and forts, and the houses of the Prophet and the C.liphs Ali and 
Abtibakr, we started on our six hours’ journey to the mountain of Arifa’, an 
hour’s sojourn at which, even in a state of insensibility, confers the raxk of 
haji. It is a mountain spur of about 150 feet in height, presenting an artificial 
appearance from the wali encircling it and the terrace on its slope, from which 
the imam delivers a sermon before the departure of his congregation for Mecca. 
His auditors were, indeed, numerous, their tents being scattered over two or 
three miles of the country. A great number of their ‘nmates were fellow- 
subjects of ours from India. I surprised some of my Mecca friends by inform- 
ing them that Queen Victoria numbers nearly 20,000,000 of Moham nodans 
among her subjects. 

On the Sth of June, at sunset, commencing our return, we slept at the 
village of Muzdalifah, and there gathered and washed seven pebbles of the 
size of peas, to be fiung at three piles of white-washed masonry known as the 
Sbaitans (Setans) of Muné. We acquitted ourselves satisfactorily of this duty 
on the festival of the 6th of June, the 10th day of the Arabian month Za'lhijr. 
Each of us then sacrificed a sheep, had his hair and nails cut, exchangod the 
ihraém for his best apparel, and, embracing his friends, paid them the compli- 
ments of the season. The two following days the Great, the Middle, and the 
Little Satan were again pelted, and, bequeathing to the unfortunate inha- 
bitants of Mund the unburied and odorous remains of nearly 100,000 animals, 
we returned, 80,000 strong, to Mecca. A week later, having helped to insult 
the tumulus of stones which marks, according to popular belief, the burial- 
place of Abulahab, the unbeliever, who, we learn from the Koran, has descended 
into heli with his wife, gatherer of sticks, I was not sorry to relinquish a shade 
temperature of 120 degrees, and wend my way to Jeddo, en route for England, 
after delegating to my brethren the recital of a prayer in my behalf at the 
Tomb of the Prophet at Medina, 

In penning these lines I am anxious to encourage other Englishmen, 
especially those from India, to perform the pilgrimage, without being i 
by exaggerated reports concerning the perils of the enterprise. It must, 
however, be understood that it is absolutely indic; ble to be a Mussulman 
(at least externally), and to have an Arabic name. Neither the Koran nor 
the Sultan enjoins the killing of intrusive Jews or Christians ; nevertheless, 
two years ago, an incognito Jew, who refused to t the creed, was cru vified 
by the Mecca populace, and in the event of a pilgrim again declaning himself 
to be an unbeliever the authorities woukl be almost powerless to protect his 








le, the well of 
four orna- 
iki, and 








An Englishman who is sufficiently conversant with the prayers, formulas, 


| and customs of the Mussulmans, and possesses a sufficient guarantee of ortho- 


doxy, need, however, apprehend no danger if he applies through the British 


| Consulate at Cairo for an introduction to the Amir Haji, the Prince of the 


caravan, 
Finally, I am most anxious to recommend as Mutawwaf at Mecca Shaikh 
He is extremely courteous and obliging, and 
has promised me to show to other Englishmen the same politeness which I 
experienced from him myself, 
Doctor Elsner, the theatrical critic of the Silesia Gazette, was 
attacked a few days , while walking in the neighbourhood of Breslan, by an 
individual who threw him down and seized him by the throat, as if he intended 


of that opera, criticis 
Ferrara. The author of this act of vengeance has not been 


JERUSALEM.—The. Journal de St. Petersbourg gives the 
details the works now in course of execution in Jerusalem 


. to 
inclosed by a stone wall, 
supply of water. 
to receive sixty 


finished during the 
asylum capable of receiving thros 


©! 350,000 roubles yet be requiret to tnish the 
is hoped thes this saad eth bs 1.4 fa tne time 
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VIEW OF THE MEDIAZAVAL COURT. 




















THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION: 
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LITERATURE, 





Tue li fruitfulness of travel is now so fully aocepted that the 
wonder is that books by wandering Englishmen and Eaglishwomen, 


actual number of persons who visit parts beyond, often so 
far md, the British Channel. Looking ; 
the volumes which profess to be the records of a certain amount of 
foreign a » it does not to 
tance a ers that v 
mantike, ay i ona tithe rough notes of the diary written 
pretty much after the fashion of the foc nec apg? anon, 
if they contain a sufficient quantity of matter palpable to the eye and 
sense of the reader, seem to suffice. We do not complain of this ; 
real impressions, and often a 
be looked for in vain in the poised 





author (be has written . . He introduces 
with the air of a first discoverer the most ordinary matters 
cted and u cted with his subject ; an ancient 


and well-known anecdote (for instance, Charles XII. of Sweden and 
the bombshell) with a tone of favour, and slips into parts of his 
narrative every here and there reflections and every-day quotations 
in a manner to cause one to think that he had an interest in exten 

the number of s of his book as much as possible. There is, how- 


of several travellers which have been published, still possesses 
much of the interest which attaches to novelty. His route lay 
through Hamburg to Co , and thence to Gottenberg, 
visits being made to the Gotha Canal, the Falls of Trollhittan, 
and other places notable, and which it was desirable to see. The 
accounts of Denmark and the Danes which are here set down are 
very agreeable ; and there is something in Captain Laurie’s sugges- 
tion with regard to an alliance between this country and Denmark 
(including slso Sweden) which he from time to time dwells upon. 
Perhaps this notion has not escaped the eye of our statesmen ; and to 
that may be traced the idea of a matrimonial alliance betweon 
the heir to the throne of Great Britain and a Princess of Denmark 
which has been eo prevalent of late. Making his way to Stockholm, 
our author, in his rough-and-ready way, is very full in his accounts 
of all thathe saw, of which we shall say nothing here ; and his verdict 
on Sweden and the Swedes is even still more satisfactory than that 
which he passed on Denmark. The accounts of the passage of the 
Baltic, including a visit to Helsingfors, to Cronstadt, and St. Peters- 
burg, will, we think, be found as in’ ing as any portion of the 
bock. On the whole, the of the narrative which embraces 
St. Petersburg (beyond which the traveller did no} go, and 
therefore that of his title which includes Russia is but 
scantily redeemed is meagre and commonplace; and a run through 
Prussia, with a stay at Berlin, and thence through Hanover, brir 
our author home. There is a second part to the book of whi 
we shall say little, except that it contains in a ‘‘ Supplemen 
Section”? a political disquisition, some ‘‘ Scientific Notes,’’ an 
“‘Useful Notes for Travellers in Northern Europe.” Appended to 
this are what are called ‘‘ Two Sectabuldee Lectures,”’ ‘ 

the author in Central India, which treat of the Neilgherry Hills, 

of the Mest empire in India. Why they are here it is not easy to 
say. With certain notes on the subject of Russian invasion of British 
India, and a lengthy ix, which contains a a? matter 
which might, we think, have been worked up into the y of the 
narrative, the work concludes. In all that may be called its real 
matter it is very readable. . ; : 

It would have been strange, indeed, if the late war in China had 
not produced ay we gre In truth, we are surprised that 
hitherto the number been so few. We have just had pub- 
lished by Mr. Bentle —w contribution to this subject, 


lession from either of 


Fe : 
Sir Hope Grant, as opposed to that of the French and 
of the most interesting and curious deductions to be gathered from this 
i i testimony which it bears to the extraordinary 


Simla—namely, Lord 
and Superintendent of Hill States ; ope ho Hon. ©. 40 ¥. Fiennes, 
th i Dragoons ;_ Lieutenant 





of the party, the others being obliged to leave at different points along 
the nt = in order to join their regiments before their leave of absence 
had expired ; and, in truth, those of them who were best provided 
with leisure were limited to a short three months. Colonel 
Torrens professes to have gone_over no new ground; that isto say, 
European energy had before explored every portion of their intended 
route; still it was really known to but few, to an en’ ising sports- 
man or two, a still rarer scientific traveller, or to A eg er 
members of the Indian Survey Department. The way taken by the 
travellers was one which led them every *vicissi of 
Himalayan scenery, over the high table- of Thibetan Tartary, 
into the verdant vale of Kashmir, and so back through the tamer 
but scarcely less beautiful of the lower ranges of the 
Himalaya, to the tea-planted slopes of the Kangra Valley, 
8 ee ee Se er ee oe ee 
in what has been called the Alpine Punjaub at an end. 
poses paren re of adventures, using the word in its tamest sense, in 
such a region must still have a certain amount of novelty about it, 
and would therefore be welcome. Colonel Torrens apologises for 
shortcomings in the preparation of his work, consequent on the 
brief space in which it was written, and that in intervals of duty; 
but, on the whole, we may venture to say that no apology is needed. 
There is sequence in the ae Gay os ee et 

t the salient bits of that which under his 
observation with success, and has produced a work which has as good a 
title to be read as any that has recently appeared. It should be added 
that the volume is illustrated with a number of sketches of places, 
persons, and things characteristic of countries through which the 


travellers passed. 

Professor D. T. Ansted, the author of a work — by 
W. H. Allen and.Co., entitled A Short Trip in Hungary and 
Transylvania in the Spring of 1862, —_— observes that in a certain 


sense, and that a one, is a new country to the 


t] they conbd ‘carey fall te one of Saeatones vel : 
lemen. way er, 
Lr was thus for the most obli to i with ts. 
These were uni but their own carious 


uninstructed, speaking no 

Oriental dialect, which has few, if any, ities with any ot er in 
Europe, and were unable to give help Tame they had no idea of 
what might be wanted by those so accustomed to luxuries as to rogard 
them as necessaries of life. No wonder, then, Hu was unvisited 
twenty-five years ago. But ata much later ungary is described 
in the best guide-books as an unapproachable country; and Murray, 
in his ‘‘ Handbook for Southern Europe,’’ in the edition published so 
late as 1858, states that ‘‘it is, indeed, difficult for Englishmen to 
obtain permission at all to enter Hungary.”” Now, however “ teste’’ 
the author of the work before us, we have changed all that. The 
Hungary of the present is not in any sense the yyw above de- 
scribed. The traveller enters it and passes through it at his pleasure, 
and quits it when convenient, without discovering that there 
is a frontier and that passports exist ; in short, travelling in Hungary 
is really now so easy and so pleasant that there is no reason why th? 
artist, the professional man, and even the typical tourist, should not 
take advantage of a district in yor y Bm it is possible to obtain 
eyed, to entry a people not 

ose moderate 


but almost a pleasurable novelty. Ina oo as regards roads 


country. His serve as a guide-book, using that term far away 
from its sense. His own routeran Vienna 
to the Maros V. , thence from Deva to the Zsil V: , in treating 

which he dwells on the Hungarian Wi i tions of South- 


ir appearance costumes, manners, 
customs, habitations, and churches. The next point is the Valley of 
Hatweg, thence to Ruskberg and Ruskitza; and we have accounts 
of the iron mines, marble quarries, and lead mines of the Zsamin., 
and the beech forests and -burners. But it is not necessa 


and Gran havin duly visited and their features recorded, we 
have in a conclu chapter an able series of remarks on the natural 
and resources , and a sketch of its political 


coun y which occupies so large and so interestin, @ space in the eyes 
of . We hope t this 
is a book which 


ond the newspa; which coguens at the time of 
his path, we belisve that no record of the ife of Lord Macaula 


as a contributor to = several articles respect- 
ae Se oe I this it ocourred 
to him that an account of Macaulay’s public life, upon con- 





SCIENTIFIC NEWS. 


INFLUENCE OF SILICA ON FERMENTATION.—M. Leuchs has 
announced, in Dingler’s Polytechnisches Journal, that silica precipitated from 
soluble glass gives rise to alcoholic fermentation in a solution of s igar, espe- 
cially if a little tartaric acid be added, and preserves this property in a durable 
way. It is not removed by washing in water. 


Discs AS PROJECTILES.—In the Proceedings of the Royal 
pone. A a 4 — & ae, Le a character interesting at the 
presen: . . R. W. Woollcombe, paper was laid before the s 
with models and diag » Which reapy as d . Wooll nt — a A 
an —_- - Ss oY , =< him to show that certain eccentric 
oblate discs, les in large may effect not only an 
initial velocity greater than that of spherical Shot.’ but a terminal velocity 
better sustained than that of rifle projectiles, and the results of the 
experiments at are given, 

THE PROPAGATION OF SOUND IN THE AIR.—Newton was the 
first to study the propagation of motion in the , and the solution 
which he gave still excites the admiration of geometers, and is termed by 
Laplace “‘a monument of his genius.” Sometimes, however, it does not 
entirely agree with experience ; for instance, it gives for the swiftness of pro- 
pagation a value of about a sixth below that given by obseryation. Since his 
time Lagrange, Euler, Laplace, Poisson, and other ters, have pied 
themselves with this problem with the view of either establishing the true 
mathematical theory or discovering the cause of the difference between calcu- 
lation and experience. The subject has also been taken up by the eminent 
mathematician Duhamel, who has laid a memoir before his associates of the 
French Academy giving his calculations, whereby he arrives at this singular 
consequence—“ that the theoretic swiftness of sound in the air, supposing that 
there is no elevation of temperature, is identical with that given by expe- 
rience.” The hypothesis of an elevation of tem ure, which appears so 

robable, and which comes so conveniently to the assistance of the theory, 
mes peer we G and we find ourselves compelled either to demonstrate 
that this hypoth is not legitimate or to find a new and hitherto unknown 
cause which shall neutralise the effect. The memoir, which appears in No, 1 
of the new volume of the Comptes Rendus, has excited some little discussion 
among : » and comments by M. Clausius and others have 
appeared. M. Duhamel, however, maintains his position. 


M. RUSCHHAUPT’s apparatus for generating carbonic and 
other gases consists of a strong wooden tub or vessel two feet high and 
seventeen inches wide, having a partition near the middle. The whole inside 
of both partitions is lined with lead, 











taining mds of hydrochloric acid. The 
other (smaller) partition is half filled with pure water, having a glove-valve 
as outlet. The vessel is closed air-tight by a strongly-braced cover. Whenever 
a supply of carbonic acid is desired, the leaden vessel containing the marble 
pieces is slid into the acid, which, passing through the leaden tube, under and 
through the water in the next partition to the glove-valve (for the purpose 
loreign matter or chlorine carried over with 





expelled, can be taken from the gas apparatus by a syphon without taking 
off the cover, and may afterwards be used for the purpose of bleaching, &c. 
Six pounds of marble-diust, and seven pounds of hydrochloric acid, will furnish 
about one hundred and seventy gallons of carbonic acid gas at a cost of about 
ninepence, 


THE TELLURIC BANDS IN THE SOLAR SpectRUM form the 


subject of a note, by M. Janssen, in the Comptes Rendus of the French Academy 
of Sciences, in which he affirms that he has recently been enabled to determine 


in the solar spectrum the presence of ———- rays, which ought incon; 
testably to be attributed to the action of the terrestrial atmosphere. Several 
philosophers (among whom he cites Kuhn, Piazzi Smyth, Brewster, and Glad- 


stone), have discovered in the spectrum singular bands or rays, which appeared 
only in the morning or evening, and vanished when the sun attained a certain 
height above the horizon, The temporary character of these bands caused 
them to be generally considered accidental. “ Now,” says M. Janssen, “ it is 
incontestable that, if there exist in the solar spectrum bands due to the electric 
absorption of the gases of the terrestrial atmosphere, these rays must remain 
there permanently, and present merely variations of intensity in respect to the 
thickness of the layer of air traversed.” To ascertain this he has constructed 
a new spectroscope, by the aid of which he has been enabled to follow, moment 
by moment, from sunrise to sunset, groups of bands always visible, varying 
only in intensity in accordaRe¢ with the height of the atmosphere. This 
height, being badly known, dogs not permit the resulta to be determined with 
certainty. At present M. Janieen merely announces that he is stil! prosecuting 
his researches, which he will publish in extenso when completed by the study 
of the positive spectra of nitrogen and oxygen, by the spark of 
induction or atmospheric electricity. 


GEOLOGY OF IRELAND.—Professor J. B. Jukes, of the Irish 
Geological Survey, in the discharge of his duties, has been led to consider the 
probable mode of formation of some of the river valleys in the south of 
Ireland, and has recently laid before the ( Society of London some of 
his observations, After describing the phy strncture of that part of the 
island south of the limestone plain that extends from Dublin to Galway Bay, 
he proceeds to show that the Rivers Shannon, Barrow, Nore, and Suir, after 
traversing this low ground, escaped to the sea by ravines worn through lofty 
hills of old red sandstone and lower silurian rocks. He also instanced the 
Rivers Blackwater, Lee, and Bandon as cach suddenly deserting the low longi- 
tudinal valleys through which they had ran for many miles, and turning at 
right angles down ravines of old red sandstone, notwithstanding the fact of the 
longitudinal valleys bet continued with no apparent obstruction to the 
course of the rivers. He showed the connection of these lateral ravines with 
the coming of strong brooks from the higher ridges of the north into the 
longitudinal valleys, and also that these brooks probably produced the ravines, 
having first begun to erode them over a surface above the present ridges, and 
before the formation of the longitudinal vall He considered the fact 
proved that the present “form of the ground” in the south of Ireland was 


length been issued by the Ray Society. 

wie mae Speempenees re ee Oe eS Se eet and valuable 
— tend simplify the Staaten ae ween Te} — 
y to |. y have 
endeavoured to act up to the character given by Schiller of the true philo- 
he loves Truth better than his system, and will gladly give up 

pba LS ge dpe DT Fo, pa gly “a mg Fe : why 
finds,” says Dr. Carpen * a case in which 

those vital operations w ich he is acoustomed to see carried on by an elaborate 
Se ea instruments whatever—a little 


t of homogeneous changing into a of forms than 
the fabled Pronsan taping both of its food t members, swallo it 
without a mouth, digesting it without a stomach, appropriating its food with- 


The whole group indeed, possesses of especial interest to 
the physiologist, the and the geoloyist. The volume contains twenty- 
two plates and numerous woodcuts, Ray Society was established 


in 1844, mainly for the publication of such valuable works on natural histo 
asa bookseller would not publish without charge to the author. It well 
deserves public support, The subscription is one guinea a year. 


THe EFFrects OF REFRIGERATION ON THE NERVEs has been 


able ite of experiments on a sound health, aged 

twenty-seven, on Sept. 13, 1861. A mixture, consisting of equal parts 
pounded ice and common salt, was the elbow of the left 

over the ulnar nerve for fifty-two minutes. Soon after its application the 


nerve began to be painful from the elbow downwards; after twenty-seven 
ttle finger was a somewhat paralysed and 
insensible. When the nerve was compressed or vibrated it oy 


very sensitive and tender, and its excitability much increased, thirty- 
two minutes the symptoms were :— lst, ysis of the movements of the little 
finger almost complete; 2nd, a state of semiflexion of all the fingers, 


mixture was wn, and the skin at the elbow, which 
was allowed to thaw. During this process the arm and hand became 
very painful upwards and downwards in the course of the norve, the 
there was a feeling of great uneasiness 

the heart's action was so much lowered as 
however, prevented by a free administration 
no room for the details of each following 
27 the power of motion of the little 
inability existed. The weakness of the 
this dangerous experiment. 
862, An account is also given of experiments on 
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ARTIFICIAL RAINDROPS.—M. Marcel de Serres recently sent 
to the French Academy of Sciences a specimen of clay on which he had pro- 
duced, by means of an artificial rain, impressions similar to those of the ancient 
world figured and described by Sir C. Lyell and other geologists. The modern 
impressions differ from the ancient in being only concave circles and not having 
any convex impressions. He hopes to produce the latter by varying the 
experiments, 

THE COMBUSTION OF GUNPOWDER in vacuo and in certain 

has been investigated by M. Bianchi, who employed Bunsen’s voltaic 
and other apparatus for the purpose. He found that :—l. mon 
powder, the fulminates, and all explosives employed in firearms, in grain or 
maas, when loosely placed in a vacuum and submitted to the sudden aztion of 
a heat of above 2000 centigrade, burnt slowly and completely, without producing 
vivid ion, as in the air. 2. When the powder was put into a gun- 
barrel, shut up in a vacuum, and ignited by a platinum wire, the deflagration 
‘was as violent as inthe air, 3. Gun cotton burnt slowlyina vacuum. 4. The 
product bustion were the same in a as in air. 5. The 
combustion of gunpowder took in nitrogen, carbonic acid, and in other 
gases unsuitable to combustion, with a promptitude and vivacity nearly equal 
te that which takes place in air. 

ILLUMINATING GAS has been produced from water 

by MM. Baldamus and Grane, 








uentl 
ot ent 


carbons. In this condition, the jag, wo of the water combines with the carbon 
of the hydro-carbons, in order to forma ydro-corton mare hydrogesion, and 

sessing a very high ill power. The reaction place in ti 
10 manner :—At this high temperature the liquid hydro-carbon is trans- 
f into illuminating gas by of its carbon, which 
by carbonic oxide, with small quantities of 
bh This gas, as well as the carbonic 

becomes saturated with the liquid 

Hitherto, it is 
becanse the of the water and the hydro- 
MM. Schiiffer and Walker state 
at the same time they 
With this view, 


power 
gas from , can vary this illuminating power 
at will by admitting into the retort more or less of the vapour of water. 


THE COSMICAL FEATURES OF TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM 
ject of the Reade lecture, delivered in the Senate House a = 
or 


has 
it ever since his voyage'to the Arctic Regions in 1819, and who has been mainly 
tal in the establishment of observatories in different parts of the 


at the expense of the Govern- 
and now have led to remarkable 


periodical laws discoverable in the mean 
larger disturbances” (first announced in 1851); “The 
existence of a periodical variation in the magnetic disturbance coinciding in 
period and epoch with the variation in fre y and gnitude of the solar 
—, announced by M. Schwabe; “ The semi-annual inequality in the 
urnal variations of the declination ;” and “The solar and lunar diurnal 
variations.” All these have been ay: | studied, and all tend to showa 
remarkable cosmical connection between the sun and moon and magnetic varia- 
tions observed on the earth. 

LIQUIDS IN THE SPHEROIDAL STATE.—M. de Luca has sent 
to the French Academy of Sciences an account of his researches relative to the 
temperature of water thrown into vases greatly heated, which lead him to 
conclude that there is nothing remarkable in the phenomena presented by 
liquids when so treated, and that the spheroidal form a ae is in perfect 
accordance with the ordinary laws of physics.—Comptes Rendus. 

THE CONSTITUTION OF SEA WATER at different depths 
and in different latitudes has been examined by Professor G. Forchhammer, of 
Copenhagen, whose remarks thereon have been communicated to the Royal 
Society, and appear in the Proceedings. He states that thirty-one elements 
have been found in sea water—viz., oxygen, Hot rd itrog > 
carbon in carbonic acid, chloriné, bromine, iodine in fuci, fluorine in combina- 
tion with calcium, sulphur as sulphuric acid, —s as phosphoric acid, 
silicium as silica ; boron as boracic acid, disco by the author both in sea 
water and in sea weeds; silver, in the Pocillopora alcicornis; copper very 
frequent, both in animals and plants of the sea ; lead very frequent in marine 

; zinc, principally in sea plants ; cobalt and nickel, in sea plants ; 
iron, manganese, aluminium, maganesium, calcium, strontium, and barium, 
the latter two as sulphates in fuceoid plants ; sodium, potassium. These twenty- 

elements the : uthor himself had ascertained to occur in sea water. 

of the next four elements—viz., lithiam, cwsium, rabidiam, and 

arsenic, bas been shown , other chemists. A few only of these elements have 
any notable influence cn the quantitative oe of sea water—viz., chlorine, 
sulphuric acid, magnesia, lime, potash, and Assuming chlorine as 100, 
the mean proportion of the other leading constituents is—su!phuric acid 11°89 ; 

The mean  — ge, PO 
e 








greatest : 
matter—due, no doubt, to greater evaporation ; and the North Atlantic con- 
tains more t than the South Atlantic, ly due to the — 
influence of the Gulf Stream. In the sea to east of Africa the quantity 
saline matter slightly increases with the depth. 

Foop : Its DESTINATION AND Uses.—In the Proceedings of 
the Royal Society Mr. W. 8. Savory has given an account of his experiments in 
relation to this subject performed — rats and a hawk. Their diet was 
divided into three classes :—1, a non-nitrogenous, consisting of equal parts, by 
weight, of arrowroot, sago, tapioca, lard, and suet, which yielded only 0-22 
per cent of nitrogen ; 2, yon ay lean veal, from which every visible 
particle of fat had been ully removed, which yielded only 1°55 per cent 
of fat; 3, a mixed diet—the two former combined. The weight, temperatare, 
and dition of the animals were especially noticed. The following 





depend directly on the food. 


A New “ APLANATIC” EYEPIECE FOR TaLescopas, invented 
is described in the “ N 
Mr. Thornthwaite had 





—- \ 


An orphan home for coolie children has been established 
im Trinthel, and about sixty coolie orphans are now being maintained and 

educated there. 
A part of the ferest of Milianah, in Algeria, lately 
thousands of oak and 


caught 
chestaut 


By the Peninsular mail we learn that the marriage of the 
King with the Princess Pia of Italy is to come off in September, and that the 


Palace of Ajuda is being fitted up ab great expense as the future Royal * 


Ce, 

The whole line between Hijal-Bovgosed and St, Petersburg, 

of Moscow, has been opened to the public. ns run twice a . 

p Ay A whole journey between Moscow and Nijni-Novgorod is performed in 

sixteen hours, The opening of this line just before the groat fair of Novgorod 
will prove a great boon to Hussia. 


of the water at a red heat by the hydro- | 


pos | 
he fol- 


and forms a brilliant | 
, we have not attained toa practical solu- | 


of magnetic phenomena. These , 


space here to indicate the interesting 


CHESS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
ROPERIC.—Dislogue games, if we may so call them, are usuall chess- 
players, but your interlocntors are not sufficiently discriminated ; they remind us too mach 
of the fortem Gyan fortemque Cloanthum. "This is a fault, however, which a little 
attention might re y. The games ves are clever, and contain many instructive 
combinatious, 
SYMBELOTT.— We have no recollection of in potion in question. The mate is so obvious 
induce 0 sneiclon that thane te ovat ition of the men. 


in‘eresting to 


of the propesed new code, and 
ered strenuous opposition to it. Judging from 
which have lately reached us we see no li hood that this code wiil ever be accepted as 
cating oes by Oe players of England or of any other coun 


b 
H. G.— isan P reap Pavan Bow ng 
chees probl Some his pul 
follow 


























| ’ English players either on the skill displa 
j Bs T “es ay. however, were a ; com- 
et oe See 5 t prize, w was fairl timately earned 

| Frere 4 — , that whole contest ean oon ane . p+! 

} lottery, ‘Ait the “ Handi btedly Pass 4 

| factory basis. Our only regret is that the winner of the first who 

| has defeated five dmirabl le, not enter for the chief 
rney, as in case probably have been spared lation of seeing 

the first two for 


ff by 
SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No, 964 Annie, F. W.G., 1. B., Caar, Joe, Lex, Symbeloot, 
Derevon, As E. D. et and on, G.F., Willy, P. P., Garry: otry Again, Felix, 
W.W.F. M-P..1. it, White Surrey, Gorilla, B. of Bradford, Horace’ Lord OBB. 
Ha icover, Peon, Query, F. 2.7. W.S8.W., T phi, Da .- 
Stam; eoomeee, Ear. 0 D., 4 Peay 
Schoolgirl, Pip, Johannes, LW. D. 


AS, L RLY, . - 
Vieto A'S. De HH. H. ¥.’Hermen, Omicron, T. 
Wal , C.5.B., W.8.K 

Lionel I. B. 8., Santa Cruz ; 





WHITE. 
1, Kt toQ B 5th 
(If White play the more obvious move of 
kt K 7th, Black's reply is, B to K 


B takes R, or (a) 
Any move 


WHITE, 

3..Q mates at K B 4th, 
K 8th, Q Kt 7th, 
or QR 8th 

1. Oe guile B (ch 
2, Q to K 4th Puree 

| SOLUTION OF PROBLEM NO. 965. 

BLACK. 


WHITE, 
(a) 2. Pto 7= 7th 
(if R takes Q, then follow R takes Q (ch), 
and mate next move.) 
P Any move 


a 
4. 


BLACK. 
PtoQ B 4th (best) 
P takes Q or (a) 
Any move 


4. R to K B 2nd, 





SOLUTION OF MR. MITCHESON’s PROBLEM IN THREE MOVES. 


w WHITE, BLACK. 
to 3. Q mates, 


BLACK, 
K takes Kt 
Any move 
PROBLEM No. 


HITE. 
K Kt 8th 
to Q B 8th 





1.Q 
2.Q 
966. 


By Mr. W. 8. Pavirr. 



































WHITE, 
White, playing first, gives mate in three moves. 


CHESS IN LONDON. 


A good specimen of the “ Evans” played at the Grand Cigar Divan between 
Mr. ANDERSSEN and the Rev. Mr. M*DONNELL. 
(Beans’ Gambit.) 





BLACK (Mr, M.) WHITE (Mr. 4.) | BLACK (Mr. M.) WHITE (Mr, A.) 
1, P to K 4t P to K 4th 2.QtoKR3rd QtoK 3rd 
2. Kt to K B 3rd Kt to Q B Sra 22.Q BtakesQ Kt Kt takes 
ph 4~ on Led —. 23. P to K B 5th 
» Pto t 4tl takes Kt After this White's which 
5. PtoQBsrd BtoQB 4th Sinchiaunaaniae 
7 to Q 4th P take P -? KB eg Gh 
. 24. Pto 
& Puke? Big Ke ara atca° * 
. Kt 

killing stroke — winning 
(This gives a strong and lasting attack.) witheat Gola * _ 
9 B to K Kt 5th 25. takes P 
10. BtoQKtsth B takes Kt os. 9 osme 9 takes Q 
ll. P takes B K to Bag 27. P takes Kt K to B 2nd 
(He cannot save the piece conveniently | 28. R takes K Kt P K takes P 
except by moving his King.) 29. Rto K Kt 7th (ch)K to Q 3rd 
#. Kt to K 2nd oes ont og fred t Ly P to QB 4th 
18. P to K B 4th to Q 4th 31. Ptakes P(ch) B takes P 
14, P to K Sth Kt to K R 3rd 32.K RtksQKtP B takes K BP 
eS ee KKttoK B4éth | 33. QR to Kt 7th B to Q Kt 3rd 
16. R to K Kt eq P to K Kt 3rd 34. K R to Q 7th (ch) K to K 4th 
17. Bto QR 3rd ted Lh 35. QRto Kt 5th(ch) K to’ B 3rd 
18. B to Q R 4th K to Kt 2nd 2 yey y-\p-+ tke 
19. B to Q B 2nd 2-33 37. K R to K 7th, and wins, 
20, Q to to K R 4th 





Sra 
Another sparkling Par He played at the Grand Cigar Divan between Mr. 
ANDERSSEN and Mr. BIRD, 


(Ruy-Lop ez Knight's Game.) 








BLACK (Mr. B.) WHITE (Mr. A.) BLACK (Mr. B.) WuHiTR (Mr. A.) 
1, PtoK P to K 4th Tt is not often we meet with a player who 
SBteQKt os } ed += a ~ cock cath os a4 
. Bto t 5 tto . Andersen, 
4 PtoQ4th PP takes P ph TR 
5. Castles B to K 2nd - 
6, P to K 5th Kt to K 5th 20, Q to K 2nd Kt takes 
7. R to K sq Kt to Q B 4th Pt Keg Hw K to R sq 
8 P to Q B ard P takes P 22, Kt to K 3rd R to Q Kt sq 
$25) he? Castles 23. R to K sq B to Q Kt 2nd 
10, Kt to Q Sth P to K B Srd 24. Kt to Q 5th P to Q Bath 
1.QBtoK Bath P takes P (Black never recovered the effect of this 
12. Q B takes P OFA ee B move.) 
18. Kt takes Kt “Kt to K Ord 25. Kt to K Sth K B takes Kt 
14. B to Q B 4th 2233 > Ht by yy PwQB Sth 
16, Kt to Q ard Q to K R 5th 27. ot pt Qt Qith 
16. Q to 2nd tq by ag fo 4th te B P (ch) 
17. P to K Kt Sra } R 3rd 29. K to R ag takes Kt, and 
18, R to K 4th te Q Kt 4th wins 
19. BtoQ Kt3rad Ktto K Et 4th 

THE CHESS CONGRESS. 
The proceedings of this interestin , after dragging their weary 
way for nearly three months, show at length of ing to a close, 
Wilts Oo es ee winners of the first and second 
ze in the “ handicap” been determined, the final score between Mr. 
ackenzie and Mr. Deacon being 


Mackenzie, 2 ; Deacon 0; Drawn, 2. 
The remaining combate are expected to be over by the end of the month. 














OBITUARY OF EMINENT PERSONS. 





The Right Hon. C. i =. "5 
e Rig! on. Caroline Janetta, ‘ . 
of William, eighth Duke of St. tities teen ae alg aber 
daughter of John Nelthorpe, Esq., of Little Grimsby Hall, Lincolnshire. Her 
1804, and was married, the 14th of July, 
Essex, and had three 
Mi and the Hon. 
Algernon Capel, — poy daughter, the late Adela Caroline Harriet, 


Montgomerie, K.T., thirteenth Earl of Eglinton, 
that of his 


THE DEAN OF GLOUCESTER. 


centor of York, who died on the 15th inst., was y son 

Rice, Esq., M.P. wife, Cecil Talbot, in her own 
right Dinevor, only child of liam, second and first Earl Talbot, 
who was , with remainder to iter and her 
issue . The Dean of Gloucester was also brother of George Talbot, second 
Lord , and uncle of George Rice, third and present Lord Dinevor. He 


was born the 19th of November, 1776, and was educated at Westminster School, 
Shortly after pe’ took 


JOHN LEWIS RICARDO, ESQ., M.P. 

This gentleman was son of Jacob Ricardo, Esq., and nephew of David 
Ricardo, Esq., M.P, for Portarlington, the well-known politicul economist. 
He was born in 1812, and was from an mq age deyoted to commercial 
pureuite, He was the founder of the Electric Telegraph Company, and it was 


to represent that borough 
le advocate for the 


the poli 
Committee's 





r the jeast injurious to the 
commerce of Great Britain. The honourable gentleman, who was a Deput; 
Lieutenant of Elginshire and a magistrate for Hampshire, married, tre 11 
of August, 1841, Lad Catherine, elder daughter of General the Hon. Sir 
Alexander Duff, K.C.H., granddaughter of Alexander, third Earl of Fife, and 
sister of James, fourth and present Earl. Mr. Ricardo died on the 20th inst. 
at his town house, 31, Lowndes-square. 





WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will of the Right Hon. Robert John Verney, Lord Willoughby de Broke, 
of Compton Verney, near Stratford-on-Avon, Warwickshire, and of Grosvenor- 
street, St. George’s, Hanover-square, was proved in-London on the 14th inst. 
by the Right Hon. Georgiana Jane, Laly Willoughby de Broke, the relict, sole 
executrix. The personalty sworn under £70,000, His Lordship succeeded to 
to the title in 1852, on the death of his uncle, who had no issue, and inherited 
the barony through his mother, the sister of the eighth Baron, by writ of 
summons, This nobleman is of ancient descent, He acquired great popularity 
in the gporting world, particularly in Warwickshire, being joint master of the 
foxhounds in that county, His decease was premature, having only attained 
the age of fifty-three. His Lordship is succeeded in his title and estates by 
his eldest son, a minor, in his nineteenth year. The will, which is of consider- 
ablg dimensions, bears date, together with a codicil, 1859, and its dispositions 
i To Lady Willoughby de Broke 


ar® confined to the relict and family. 

he leaves an immediate legacy of , together with a life interest in 
the Kineston estate, Warwickshire ; some plate bearing the Barnard 
crest, and wes Ladyship residuary legatee of the personalty. To his 


her life, their youngest 

the estate an annuity of £200 for her life ; it appoints his other children the 
residuary legatees. 

The will of the Rev. Dr. John Leifchild, D.D., of Fi -terrace, Gloucester- 
road, Regent's Park, was proved in the London Court by 


anden aaa for his piety, his zeal and his Christian philantiters 
as for \ , ilan ; 
and these traits ness were extended over a long ~ 
Doctor having attained his eighty-third year. The will is short, and merely 
confined to the members of his . The bequeaths to a niece 
residing with him a legacy of £700 ( t of gifts bestowed upon her in 
his lifetime), and this, he states, is “ for tender care of me and the praden’ 
is Pw Poe fe.”” 





rity and in a sealed , be 
fee} envelope, be deposited in that 


The Rev. John Rice Byrne, of University Coll Oxford, has 
Tanpastens of feteehe. =, 


more secu 
the payment of a 


been appointed one of her Majesty’s Assistant 
The Ruperer Alexander has ordered to be restored to the city 
the volumes 


of Warsaw of the library which were confiscated after the 
Polish revolution of 1831 and transported to St. Petersburg. This restitution 
comprises 17,000 volumes, 

The committee appointed by the Queen of to o ise 
at Madrid a Universal bition, similar to those w! have been in 
London and Paris, has issued a notice that it will receive plans for the con- 


struction of the building. 
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T H E 8%. T BE FR... 2 43 S & ewe ee 2S? Oe ee: 
stitching commences in the way :—Two needl 
WORKS IN CARVED WOOD BY F. THEYER. aie come at al y im, pe 
THE two little works which we engrave may be regarded as examples through ich is, 
of the articles of virti and utility which Mr. Theyer exhibits in the ; bobbi Dy parted 
Vienna Court of the north- transept, the whole of which are full _— “The 
of taste and merit. : eae a iene of 
The one object which we have selected is an album, the covers of r with 
aS ee Oe ae Or ee ee @ grow ob it 
of flowers and jewel-like inlays of red and green stone. The Sook. saneel directly 
carving is Sn.cogie SEbabean, bet, pestly of Benaster gives pave ee ant 
to \ 

the sheets are folded 
adjustable 
flat and the 





ALBUM COVER BY F. THEYER, OF VIENNA, IN THE 
AUSTRIAN COURT. 

will serve to convey some idea of a box which, as 
shown in the ing, is viewed from above. This is purer in 
style of art, being also Elizabethan, and is rich and beautiful in aspect, 
as rich piaques and jewel-like masses of lapis-lazuli and stones of 
lied to the work. Our readers will 
is manufacturer worthy of attentive 


The other 


various colours are judiciously a 
find the collection of articles by 
notice. 





CLOCK BY W. SCHONBERGER, OF VIENNA. 


Tue clock which we engrave is one of a-series which occur in the 
Austrian Court of the Exhibition, and is worthy of notice in view of 
the neatness and pleasing aspect of its ap ce and the low price of 
the articles of which this is an example. It is elegant in general 
contour, simple in design, and well finished, and we are assured that 
its qualities asa timekeeper are excellent ; but in this we have 
had no opportunity of judging of its merits. 











ETEREOSCOPE LY 


MR. EMANUEL, OF BOOK-STRELT. 


> am 4 
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CLOCK BY W, SCHONBERGER, OF VIENNA, IN THE 
AUSTRIAN COURT. 








STEREOSCOPE BY MR. EMANUEL, 


Ivory is one of the most beautiful objects that can be used in 
ornamental work, and its admirable properties have been appreciated 
from time immemorial. It has been used in i as witness 
the ivory doors described by Herodotus; and in furniture, from the 
ivory curule chairs of the Roman consuls to those magnificent pieces 
of ornament, sofas, couches, and chairs, imported from his Indian 





proconsulate with which Warren Hastings furnished his long-coveted 
seat of Daylesford. Mr. mel, however, 

seems to think that so beautiful an object should 
be applied to even higher works of ornament— 
to those which adorn the —thus rankin, 
it with gold and jewels. ere is no doubt tha‘ 
the contrast of colours, no less than the soft blend- 
ing of them, will produce a very good effect. 
It is questionable, however, whether the great 
beauty of the ivory will last. It has a 
tendency to blanch and to turn yellow; but in 
its sent state, new from the workman’s 


MR. GRUNER’S PATENT FOLDING, 
PRESSING, AND STITCHING MACHINE. 
-— invention Gieiad to er the cost 

pamphlets, stationery, &c., to accele- 
all the more our attention, since we have, 
pe im abolished the tax 
. We therefore believe 

thi - 


a Swiss inyention, is exhibiting in t 

110, Switzerland) and is con- 
struct:d to make a perfect register, and to 
fold printed or white sheets of paper with far 
greater precision than the most ienced 
hands can do it, at the rate of 1 to 


not attempt to describe them, and leave it to 
every one to form his own j . : 
The following is a description of the manner 
in which this machine works :—The sheets aro 
put singly by a boy under the points of the 2 
¢, in the same manner as with the * 


the left to the {folding a s right ale 
i olding it at a right 

to the first tak a double-folded sheet 

o a ri rollers (cylin- 

Betore the third ng 


ders). fold is made the 





ume 
1 _ 
nett 





TRINKET-BCX BY F. THEYER, OF VIENNA, IN THE 
AUSTRIAN COURT, 


ell glazed and pressed that the bookbinder can immediately 
ee pe et . It is, moreover, so constructed as to fold the 
largest as well as the smallest sheets, and both the stitching and 
pressing apparatus, or each singly, may be detached by the 


of a single screw. It can be worked by either steam or hand, a boy 


teresting ‘ 
machine feeds itself perp tty tomes Ny 
a very ingenious air or su app whi : 0 
by ono from off a pile under the horizontal folding-knife, thus enabling 
it to fold three thousand sheets per hour with the same precision as 

ine, without, however, such" register, as 
best adapted for 


i en much ch 
» The ole aguatn or the sale of these machines for Great Britain and 


the colonies are Messrs. Bamberger Brothers, 4, Skinner’s-place, Sise- 
lane. 
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GRUNER'S PATENT FOLDING, STITCHING, AND PRESSING MACHINE, 
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